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Rocked in the Wind’s Cradle 
MAURICE THOMPSON 1285 


Preserving the Game 
BUFFALO BILL 1292 


Making a Country Home 
E. P. POWELL 1293 


A Song of the Sunrise (Poem) 

GRACE D. LITCHFIELD 1298 
Freighting with Dogs 

ANDREW J. STONE 1299 


Quaint St. Pierre 
ALBERT LEE 1305 


A Naturalist’s Vacation 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 1310 


Signaling to Mars : 

| Sir ROBERT S. BALL 1315 
444} 4 The Maiden of the Smile (Poem) 
oe: ee Bee ALFRED AUSTIN 1316, 
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Pan-American 





Special Bicycle 





Combines Chainless, Cushion Frame 
and Hub Coaster Brake : 
With Success 
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PIERCE CO" BUrFALO ~ BOSTON ~ NEW YORK 











PAN-AMERICAN SPECIAL $80.00 
CHAIN CUSHION FRAME $55.00 


CHAIN CUSHION FRAME) $60.00 


WITH COASTER BRAKE) 








SEE EXHIBIT IN N. E. CORNER MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
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‘STRAIGHT 
Bias GORED 
Original and Exclusive Designs. 


Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 


RoyaL WORCESTER COR: 
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Revised & Enlarged Edition 


ADNED’S HISTORY FOR 
DEADY REFERENCE~ 


Up-to-Date * New Plates * New Maps 
Six Imperial Volumes 








No other work has so fully met the claims of its ; 
publishers, or merited the approbation received from the most cultured people of all professions, 
as Larned’s HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. : 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now justly 
regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 3 : : 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but his- 
tory in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in specific 
quotation and distinct reference. EXPERIENCED 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations g¢o;3c1TORS 
are shown as in no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of his- pw_pLoYED 
tory, while its plan of Ready- and Cross-Reference is unique. Pagers 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work now 
embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, but also 
the last five years of the world’s eventful history. : 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made expressly for this work, namely : Asia and 
the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africaand the Boer Republics, Central America, also 
our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. oan : : 

The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China will 
have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 

Write for sample pages and full information. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, : SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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HANDY BOOKS TO HAVE 


H e Being a Collection of Ancient and 

H e re Lies * Modern, Humorous and Queer In- 

scriptions from Tombstones. Compiled and edited by 

W. H. Hows. Silk cloth, unique cover design, Front- 
ispiece, 75 cents, 


Four Hundred Laughs; Sion 
Vulgarity. Bein k , Toasts, Eccentri 
Rhymes, Witty oom odaagend “Compile and edited by 
Joun R. Kemaiz. Boundin cloth. Frontispiece. 75 cts. 


A Hand-book of Proverbs 22. 
ers, Thinkers, Writers and Speakers, Selected from the 
best sources and classified, including a list of authorities 
quoted, 75 cts. 


Common Sense in Chess. ;2”,. 


vei Lasker, Cloth, r2mo, 75 cts., net. 


Death—and Afterwards. 83" 


ARNOLD, author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia.’ A strong ar- 
gument in favor of immortality, written with all the 
charm and imagery of this gifted author, With a superb 
——— ontispiece. Bound in white and gold. 
(In a box), 75 cts, 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 
By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
Book j. 


Prolegomena 


Book 2. 
Babylonia from 4500 
B. C. to Assyrian dom.- 
nation. 


Book 3. 
Assyria to the fall of 
Nineveh. 


Book 4, 
Chaldean Empire to 


fall of Babylon. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, 
writes : . 


*“* Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript with 
the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for the 
sight of it. The history you give of the decipherment of 
the inscriptions is a veritable romance and for the first 
time is givencompletely. It ought to be widely read. 

“Your history of Babylonia has been brought up to the 
present level of knowledge and tells us all that can be 
known at pepnens on the subject. I know of nothing, at all 
events in English, which at all approaches it in complete- 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

“Yours very truly, A. H. SAYCE.” 


Two Vols. Octavo. 882 pages. Cloth. $5. 
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A TENDER AND SWEET LOVE STORY, 
MILLUY: 
AT LOVE’S EXTREMES. 


By Maurice THompson, Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


MEW APISTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, New York. 
EATON & MAINS, 159 Biter ee en York. bn by bp hp bp bo bp be by hn br br ho ho hh ho ho ha ha ha ha ha ho an i a nl 
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EBEN HOLDEN 


by IRVING BACHELLER 
Rev. J. M. PULLMAN, D.D., says: 


£1.50 


HE success of ¢ Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the people for a bright, clean, 
sympathetic story that ends well and leaves a good taste in the mouth,” 
«<A true book; pre-eminently a story of Americans for Americans,””— Philadelphia Telegraph, 





Ghe Potter x 
and the Clay 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON 
1.50 
Illustrated by CuarLorre es : 

brilliant romance of contrasts; for- 

cible, and of rare charm and power. 

It has to do with the testing of a man, 

the nobility of a woman, the loyalty of 
a friend. 


che Kidnapped 
Millionaires 


By FREDERICK U. ADAMS $1.50 


startling and timely newspaper — 
Wall Street story, in which six lead- 
ing American millionaires are kidnapped 
and marooned by a _ sensation-seeking 
“‘ special correspondent.” An artistic, re- 
alistic, and absorbing story of possibilities, 





J. Devlin, Boss 


By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILL- 
IAMS $1.50 


romance of American politics. © 


Masterful, shrewd, yet humorous 
and kindly; unscrupulous as a politician, 
honorable as a man, J. Devlin,— the boss, 
is a typical American character, and the 
hero of a fine and strongly told story. 





A Carolina 


Cavalier 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Illustrated by C, D. Wittiams $1.50 


thrilling romance of the Carolinas 
A in 1780. ‘Asa love story, ‘A 
Carolina Cavalier’ is sweet and true; but 
as a patriotic novel it is grand and _inspir- 
ing.” — Home Advocate, Philadelphia. 





When the Land was Young 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


Tilustrated by Witt Crawrorp $1.50 


stirring and absorbing story of the days when Englishman and Spaniard fought ror the 
Florida border, when the buccaneers sailed the Spanish main, and Sir Henry Morgan, 


pirate and governor, was a notable figure. 


A charming heroine, an attractive hero, a dramatic 


and picturesque story, full of action, color, and romance. 





At All Bookstores 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 
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‘Longmans, Green @ Co.'s New Novels 





LYSBETH MY LADY OF ORANGE 


By H.C. BAILEY. With 8 Full-Page Illustra- 
A Tale of the Dutch tions. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


* ’ Astory of dashing adventure and picturesque scenes— 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “She,” | the dark shadow of war being relieved by the bright hues 


“ Swallow,” etc. With 26 Full-Page Illustra- J of a delicious love story, while a spirit of rollicking fun 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. gives a charm that is sure to appeal to the reader. 


“. . . Itisa thrilling tale of adventure and toldina 


tivat: tyle, and i all odds the best story that 
this pit ae om fs eg Bs orth American, Philadelphia. BALLAST 


A Novel. By MYRA SWAN. | Crown 8vo, 
THE MAN IN BLACK sak 


New Edition “Keen observation, an insight into character, and the rare 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, | power of telling a story of unflagging interest distinguish 
cloth, $1 25. the book and make it well worth reading.”—Examiner. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUN. 


DELL). With 8 Illustrations by Claude Du} A Novel. By SIBYL CREED. 400 pages. 
Pre Cooper. Crown 8vo, $1.50. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








Longmans, Green & Co., 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








APPLETONS’ OUTDOOR. BOOKS 


BIRD LIFE— Popular, Edition in Colors 


A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. By FRANK H. CHAPMAN, Associate Curator of 
Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 nef. 


With 75 full-page lithographic plates, representing 100 birds in their natural colors, after draw- 
ings by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


“* No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired." —Philadelphia Ledger. 


‘“* There is no better book in existence for the use or delectation of the beginner in the fascinating study of ornithology.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 























New Editions. 


INSECT LIFE 


By JoHN HENRY ComsTOCK, Professor of Entomology in Cornell University. With full-page 
plates reproducing butterflies and various insects in their natural colors, and with many wood 
engravings by Anna Botsford Comstock, Member of the Society of American Wood Engrav- 
ers. 8vo, cloth, $1.75, ef, 





Ready Shortly, 
FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. With 12 orthochromatic photographs of characteristic flowers by 
L. W. Brownell, and over 200 drawings by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.40, wer. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND. THEIR LEAVES 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. With 12 pictures of representative trees in colors, and over 200 
drawings from Nature by the author. With the botanical name and habitat of each tree and 








a record of the precise character and color of its leafage. 8vo, cloth, $1.75, me?. 





D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, New York. 
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An wimws te an Novel! | 


Two years ago to-day Mr. Winston Churchill’s “Richard Carvel” was pub- 
lished—the most successful novel of its kind ever issued. 
One week ago to-day Mr. Churchill published his new novei— 


THE CRISIS 


Ghe Best Story Ghis Author Has Yet Written 


During the past week the publishers have 
been watching the comments of the Press with 
deep interest, and they have not yet seen a single 
adverse criticism. 

Out of the many notices already received 
the publishers take the liberty of quoting a few 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


greatly in the power cf 
its through its part { betore vat jpsien dad cnough ts 
Own perso in con ion and ti 
deeds. ost ton Sem tg ieee 


The love story is —py | told. Mr. Churchill, it mus 
acknow! eel bee red a tinct success with this book. ita 


t es clever om the flas 


travail. It is not too at yey to - b "that it is the best novel founded 
on the civil war period that has yet been published.—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 
did power aad with « sympathy, asin = para life with 
splendid power an a neerity, and a patriotism 
are inspiring. The several ncenes ih the hook in which Abesham, 
Lincola must be read in their yo for they give a 
picture of grant, magnetic, lovable man which has been wn 
with = affection and exceptional success.—Chicago Tribune. 
reader is swept along by a relentless series of events 
towards as the inevitable crash which shook the Nation. Men, then 
obscure, whose names now will ring till the end of time, pass simply 
and naturally through these pages.—The Bookman. 
THE CRISIS is a book which it is a pleasure to recommend. It promises to be one of the orgies sae osseqnes, 
and, unlike a good many popular successes, it really deserves to succeed.—New York Com 
Above all, ‘‘ The Crisis” is a book every American should know, for it teaches him anew 
to revere the memory of the men to whom this nation owes its continued existence, to bow in 
gratitude to even the least of them who rely yy on the hustings and in daily life, or later 
shouldered a musket that this nation, under should have a new birth of freedom, and that 














government of the people, by the people, for the people, should not perish from the earth.— 
New York Mail and Express. 


The great popularity of “ Richard Carvel,” 375,000 copies of this novel having been sold, 
has led the publishers to 2 peu 100,000 copies for the first edition of “The Crisis.” 


The first orders will consume the entire stock and a second editionis in active preparation. 


The book has eight charming illustrations 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


In size and style it is uniform with Pray Seve ”” being 
a 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. 


THE CRISIS 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Macmillan Company, - - - 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ | 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 

















In 48 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations 








Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining,as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction, 
No library is alibrary without them. Here are some facts about this great offer : 
1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 
2 They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5 x 74 inches. 


3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large; new 


type. 
5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 


century. 


This set is copted from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised and 
corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius, 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of a ee volumes, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the{;books when they reach you send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you do like 
them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter ze% as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR 
(nowa MONTHLY magazine for women, instead of a weekly, as heretofore), 


for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which 
you want. Address 


Harper @ Brothers, RA™MLN sovare 


NEW YORK CITY 
This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. The 
price in this:binding is $48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 
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JULETT 


A Story of Old Kentucky 





BY 


LUCY CLEAVER McELROY 


- ‘6 A‘unique and charming figure in fic- 
4 tion."—CLINTON SCOLLAND. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
i2mo, $1.50 


‘“* A fresh, virile, colorful story, teeming with life,”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


is “ There is an invigorating sense of outdoor air and old-fashioned ideals in these pages.’"—New York Mail and 
press. 


‘* A welcome change from the flood of historical romances.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Convincing sketches of American t; . Ingeniously dramatic.”—New York Tribune. 
“Is of the very best.”—New York World. 


THE SUPREME CRIME 


A Story of Ruthenian Life in Austria. By DOROTHEA GERARD (Madame Longard de Long- 
garde). 12mo, 300 pp., with frontispiece, $1.50. 





‘‘ Distinctly successful and makes us hope that she will continue her study of the Austrian Slav peasants.”— 
London Anthenceum. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY 


By “ ALIEN” (Mrs. L. A. Baker), author of “‘A Daughter of the King,” “The Untold Half,” 
“The Devil’s Half Acre,” etc.. 12mo, 320 pp., with frontispiece, $1.50. 


‘t Rarely has there been a better title, and the book itself bears it out. An unusual novel, and one that will be 
remembered.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


A Romance of Old Anjou, by ELEANOR C. PRIcE, author of “In the Lion’s Mouth,” “Brown 
Robin,” etc. One vol., 12mo, 382 pp., cloth, $1.50. 
- ew remarkable in plot, in character-drawing, in style, and in historical accuracy and significance.”— 
* Outlook. 


“ A delightful, wholesome historical romance, infinitely to be preferred above the raft of mt-day fiction 
- Inevery way commendable, and as such we do h ly commend it to ali our readers.’'— m Transcript 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426 and 428 West Broadway, New York 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY'S 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS,—SUMMER OF 1901 














Blue Shirt and Khaki 


By Captain JAMEs F. J. ARCHIBALD, War 
Correspondent. 269 pp. 100 photo 
graphs bythe author. Cloth. $1.50. 


A narrative—com: n of the traits, egg ae 
stra , tactics, discipline, commissaria: trans- 
portati on, etc., of the British and American gies m4 


“ Crammed with interesting information.”— 
Washing 


“ Genuinely interesting.”—Brookiyn Times. 


“ A timely and cteprahoniice review.”"— 
rmy and Navy Journal. 


Interesting 


ton Times. 


2 Picturesque tnustation > 
throughout.”—Buffalo Fzpress. 








The Heart of the Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, author of 
“By the Marshes of Minas,” etc. 276 
pp. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A realistic romance of the alliance of peace 
between a pioneer and the wild veasts who 
felt her spell, and of the eventual human lover who 
claims her. 


“This delightful novel can hardly be improved. It 
comes Tike a cooling breeze into heated literature. 
Boston Herald. 


“ Dainty as a wild rose, fragrant as a violet. It is un- 
like Ki; _ , unlike Seton- Thompson. Pe: better than 
either in several respects.”—Brooklyn Hagle 








THE WALL STREET POINT OF VIEW 


By HENRY CLEws. 


$1.50. 


| 


A SISTER TO EVANGELINE 


By Cuas. G. D. ROBERTS. $1.50. 








The Duke of Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, author of ‘“ Look- 
ing Backward.” 382 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


A of manly romance of Shays’ Rebellion in 1786. 
Thrilling, dramatic, ——_ in style. 


“ Tt has the same Henci 
enjoyed in ‘ Looking ven he ined 
New York Journal of Commerce. 
“The undercurrent of sympathy with which Mr. Bell- 
amy writes concerning the debtor farmers is one of the 
many charms of the great new ee 
Springyiela Daily News. 
“Infinitely beyond all our other historical romances.” 
—~W. D. HOWELLS. 





of style as were 








Marcus Whitman and the Early 
Days of Oregon 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D. 358 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


A heals at once a history, biography and an 
argument. The new light the author throws u) 
the history of the Pacific Coast and the fe: 


valuable. The interesting 

biography of Dr. Whitman, centered 
his famous horseback ride across the — 

tinent, and the terrible Indian massacre, 

the book enjoyable reading, full of incident oa 





HISTORIC PILGRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND 


By EpwIN M. BACON. $1.50. 


SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN POETS 


By BEATRICE HART. $1.25. 








Ten New England Leaders 


By WILLISTON -WALKEk, Ph.D., D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 480 pp. 
Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top. $2.00. 


The leaders selected as the eehiome of these bio- 
gra hical sketches are William Bradford, ~o9 
otton, Richard Mather, John Ejiot, Increase Ma 
ther, Jonathan Edwards, Charles Chauncy, Samuel 
Hopkins, Leonard Woods, Leonard Bacon. Wey aay 
typical not only of the period in which they lived 
Le of 4 wide range of Congregational life and 
ough: 








The Religious Use of Imagination 


By E.ias H. JOHNSON, Professor in Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 236 
pp. Cloth, gilt top. $1.00. 


A fresh and awakening discussion of that ever 
present factor in life—the imagination. Its use as 
a guide to truth and duty, and its invaluable serv- 
ice in portraying ideals, in arousing energy, and 
in enlisting perseverance are some of the an 
made by the author. 
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Survey of the World. 


The most important of 
the decisions announced 
by the Supreme Court 
last week in what were called the insular 
cases related to tariff duties on trade be- 
tween the United States and Porto Rico. 
No decision was given in the case involv- 
ing tariff duties on goods imported from 
the Philippines. The first decision re- 
lated to certain duties collected upon 
goods imported from Porto Rico after 
the treaty of cession and before the pas- 
sage of the Foraker act, which provided 
for the government of the island and de- 
clared what the tariff duties should be. 
Here the court decided, five justices 
against four, that the duties were collect- 
ed illegally and must be refunded. The 
opinion was written by Justice Brown, 
and those concurring were Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Harlan, Brewer and 
Peckham. The opinions in the several 
cases were very long, and we have space 
for only a summary of the conclusions. 
There was no authority, Justice Brown 
said, for holding that a district ceded to 
and in possession of the United States 
remained for any purpose a foreign coun- 
try ; but both cession and possession were 
required. Porto Rico had become terri- 
tory of the United States, but not an or- 
ganized Territory. It belonged to the 
United States and was subject to the dis- 
position of Congress. He rejected the 
theory that territory could be held indefi- 
nitely as domestic for all purposes and 
in all relations except with tespect to the 
tariff, until Congress should otherwise 
decide. And so the majority held that 
Porto Rico was not a foreign country 
within the meaning of the tariff law, but 


The Supreme 
Court’s Decisions 


territory of the United States, and that 
the duties were illegally exacted. About 
$2,000,000 will be refunded. Those dis- 
senting were Justices McKenna, Gray, 
Shiras and White, the first two reading 
opinions. Justice Gray said that the opin- 
ion of the majority seemed irreconcilable 
not only with the unanimous opinion of 
the court in an earlier case, but also with 
the opinion of the majority (soon to be 
announced) in the Downes case. The 
court then decided, in the Dooley case, 
that duties were illegally collected on 
goods imported into Porto Rico from the 
United States after the treaty and before 
the Foraker act, because the United 
States was not a foreign country from 
the point of view of Porto Rico. The 
same justices dissented. In the Downes 
case the question was whether the duties 
prescribed in the Foraker act for goods 
imported from Porto Rico into the 
United States were constitutionally im- 
posed. The Foraker act and the tariff 
duties prescribed in it were upheld by five 
justices against four, and Justice Brown 
read the prevailing opinion ; but the four 
dissenting were those who had concurred 
with him in the first case—Chief Justice 
Fuller, and Justices Harlan, Brewer and 
Peckham. Moreover, the four justices 
who stood with Justice Brown this time 
in his conclusions announced that their 
concurring opinion was based upon 
grounds not only different from but also 
in conflict with those accepted by him. 
The majority said: 

“ We are of opinion that the island of Porto 
Rico is a territory appurtenant and belonging 


to the United States, but not a part of the 
United States within the revenue clause of the 


1277 





1278 


Constitution ; and that the Foraker act is con- 
stitutional so far as it imposes duties upon im- 
ports from that island.” 

Justice Brown upheld “ the practical in- 
terpretation put by Congress upon the 
Constitution ” that “ the Constitution is 
applicable to territories acquired by pur- 
chase or conquest only when and so far 
as Congress shall direct ;” also holding 
that power to acquire territory by treaty 
implies not only the power to govern 
such territory, but also the power to pre- 
scribe upon what terms the United States 
will receive its inhabitants. As the es- 
sence of the decision was to affirm the 
power of Congress to apply constitu- 
tional provisions to newly acquired terri- 
tory, the opinion considered at length the 
fears of some that this power would be 
abused. Concurring opinions, based upon 
other grounds, were read by Justices 
“White and Gray. The chief dissenting 
opinion was that of Chief Justice Fuller, 
with whom Justices Harlan, Brewer and 
Peckham agreed, all of these holding that 
duties could not, under the Constitution, 
be collected on imports from Porto Rico. 
On the following day the court adjourned 
until October. 


In the case relating to du- 
ties collected upon some dia- 
monds brought into the 
United States at San Francisco from the 
Philippines no decision was made known. 
The opinion of the court in this case is 
not clearly indicated by the decisions al- 
ready announced. The majority opin- 
ion in the Downes case, however, con- 
tains the following passage: 


“ Patriotic and intelligent men may differ 
widely as to the desirableness of this or that 
acquisition, but this is solely ‘a political ques- 
tion. We can only consider this aspect of the 
case so far as to say that no construction of the 
Constitution should be adopted which would 
prevent Congress from considering “each case 
upon its merits, unless the language of the in- 
strument imperatively demands it. A false 
step at this time might be fatal to the develop- 
ment of what Chief Justice Marshall called the 
American Empire. 

“Choice in some cases, the natural gravita- 
tion of small bodies toward large ones in still 
others, may bring about conditions which 
would render the annexation of distant pos- 
sessions desirable. If those possessions are in- 
habited by alien races, differing from us in re- 
ligion, customs, laws, methods of taxation and 
modes of thought, the administration of gov- 
ernment and justice according to Anglo-Saxon 
principles may for a time be impossible; and 
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the question at once arises whether large comi- 
cessions ought not to be made for a time, in 
order that ultimately our theories may be car- 
ried out and the blessings of a government 
under the Constitution extended to them. We 
decline to hold that there is anything in the 
Constitution to forbid such action.” 

The conditions in the case which relates 
to the Philippines are not exactly like 
those in any of the Porto Rico cases. 
Cession had not been followed by actual 
possession ; and the court said that both 
were essential. Again, there is some 
doubt in Washington as to the opinion of 
the court concerning the Spooner act, 
which delegated all powers to the Presi- 
dent. That is to say, it is thought by 
some that this act may not be regarded 
as equivalent to the Foraker act. There 
has been some talk about an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, to be called for the en- 
actment of a law providing in detail for 
a civil government and fixing the tariff 
duties.. The Attorney-General is pre- 
paring for the guidance of the Govern- 
ment an opinion as to the bearing of the 
decisions upon questions concerning the 
Philippines, and it is generally expected 
that eventually a majority of the court 
will sustain the policy of the Govern- 
ment with respect to those islands. Mr. 
Bryan has published a characteristic at- | 
tack upon the decisions, asserting that the 
court “ by a vote of five to four has de- 
clared President McKinley emperor of 
Porto Rico,” and set out “to destroy 
constitutional liberty in the United 
States.” There yet remains, he says, an 
appeal to the people. 


wd 


The hasty resignations 
of Senators Tillman 
and McLaurin do -not 
appear to have been received with ap- 
proval by a majority of the people of 
South Carolina, who would like to avoid 
the turmoil and excitement of a cam- 
paign. Governor McSweeney says that 
if the two Senators would consent to 
make their resignations take effect im- 
mediately, he would appoint their suc- 
cessors “in two minutes.” But they 
were careful to provide in their letters 
that the resignations should not take ef- 
fect until September 15th. Therefore 
no vacancy will exist until that date. The 
Governor has sent back to them their 
resignations—or announcements of an in- 
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tention to resign in September—with a 
letter in which he says: 


“TIT respectfully return your resignations, 

that you may have more time for serious con- 
sideration of the effects upon the people of this 
action on yotir part. It is possible that you 
have taken this step hastily in the heat of de- 
bate, without due reflection as to the conse- 
quences to the people who have so signally 
honored you. The people are entitled to one 
year of peace and freedom from political bat- 
tle and bitterness. The indications are that a 
campaign such as would be precipitated by 
vacancies in these two exalted positions would 
be a very acrimonious one, and personal rather 
than a discussion of issues. From such a can- 
vass our people should be spared. In fact, it 
would be a calamity to the State to be torn 
asunder by a heated canvass in this ‘ off year’ 
in politics. There can be no possible good to 
come of it.” 
He ‘also declined to accept the resigna- 
tions, altho he had no authority to do this. 
In response, McLaurin said that he was 
willing to withdraw his resignation, but 
Tillman replied in a sharp letter refusing 
to do so and asserting that he was moved 
by a sense of duty to persist in his at- 
tempt to drive McLaurin out of office. 
The two men have published long ad- 
dresses in which personal attacks are as- 
sociated with political argument. Mc- 
Laurin asks the people to assist him in 
retiring Tillman to “the quietude of a 
farmer’s life’ where he can be viewed 
as “a pitchforkless pygmy.” 


& 


The Cuban Constitutional 
Convention on the 28th ult. 
accepted the conditions of the 
Platt amendment by a vote of 15 to 14, 
two members being absent. <A tie was 
dissolved in favor of the conditions by 
the vote of President Capote. The ac- 
tion taken was upon the majority report 
of the Committee on Relations; and this 
report includes not only the Platt amend- 
ment, but also a summary of the explana- 
tions given to the visiting Commissioners 
at Washington by Secretary Root, to- 
gether with letters in which at an earlier 
date General Wood had informed the 
Convention as to the desires of the 
Washington Government. All this mat- 
ter was accepted by the Convention as 
an appendix to the Constitution. Part 
of it consists of qualifications and inter- 
pretations of the several conditions. The 
vote was reached after a bitter debate, in 
which Gualberto Gomez and other Radi- 
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cals denounced the supporters of the 
Platt amendment as traitors to their 
country, and as perjurers because they 
had sworn to draw a Constitution for an 
independent republic. General Lacret 
telegraphed to his constituents that the 
Conservatives had murdered the inde- 
pendence of Cuba. President McKinley 
and Secretary Root were displeased and 
disappointed when they learned that the 
Secretary’s explanations and interpreta- 
tions of the more important clauses of 
the Platt amendment, as summarized by 
the Commissioners, had been added to 
these clauses as supporting the commit- 
tee’s qualifications and restrictions of 
them. Our laws are interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, and the Secretary did 
not undertake to assume the powers and 
duties of that tribunal. After several 
conferences at Washington, in which the 
action of the Convention was considered 
by the President, Secretary Root, Sena- 
tor Platt (of Connecticut) and Senator 
Spooner, it was decided at a Cabinet 
meeting that the work of the Convention 
could not be regarded as a satisfactory 
compliance with the requirements of the 
law, and that this decision should at once 
be made known to the Convention. 
While it appears that the condition re- 
lating to naval stations has been so 
changed at Havana that for the obliga- 
tion imposed upon Cuba to grant such 
stations a mere authorization or per- 
mission is substituted, and that the clause 
concerning sanitation has been so modi- 
fied that provision is not made for sani- 
tary work in addition to that which has 
already been planned, our Government’s 
most serious objection relates to the 
qualifications and restrictions attached to 
the clause concerning intervention. By 
these the power to intervene is so hedged 
about that, in the opinion of our Govern- 
ment, the clause is deprived of its origi- 
nal force. Moreover, the added explana- 
tions include a definition of the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine; and our Govern- 
ment is unwilling to give this definition 
the sanction of its authority by accepting 
the Convention’s action. It is said, also, 
that the Cubans should not undertake 
to interpret a law of the United States. 
They have been informed, therefore, that 
there must be an acceptance by the Con- 
vention of the Platt amendment without 
any qualifications. The Conservative dele- 
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gates are greatly disappointed to learn 
that the action of the Convention is so 
unsatisfactory ; and it is not clear that a 
majority of the delegates can be induced 
to vote for the conditions without the 
qualifications which, they insist, are 
strictly in accord with the official inter- 
pretation received from Secretary Root 
by the Commissioners when they were 
in Washington. The withdrawal of the 
troops will be deferred until the Platt 
amendment, freed from definitions and 
restrictions, shall have been accepted. 


o 


The opening to settlement 

f the Kiowa and Co- 
manche reservation in 
Southern Oklahoma is being vigorously 
opposed by the chiefs of the tribes af- 
fected. They claim that their people did 
not receive the notification due them un- 
der the treaties with the Government, 
and that they have not given their con- 
sent for the opening. A delay is asked 
for until the matter can be presented to 
Congress and the redress for which they 
ask can be considered. They threaten to 
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appeal to the courts for an injunction if - 


they fail to secure a postponement of the 
opening. The movement is regarded as 
simply an effort on the part of the cattle- 
men, who have leased the vast pastures 
of the reservation at a nominal rent for 
years, to continue their profitable use of 
the lands, of which they would be speed- 
ily deprived by settlement. The allot- 
ment provided for by Congress is going 
on rapidly and will be completed in the 
Kiowa reservation about June 12th. In 
the Wichita reservation, also to be 
opened, it will take until July. The In- 
dians, each of whom gets, in addition to 
an undivided share in a great pasture of 
480,000 acres, 160 acres wherever de- 
sired,.are taking their lands along the 
creek and river bottoms, the best land of 
the territory. There has been much ex- 
aggeration as to the worth of the land in 
the reservation. While there is some fine 
farming country, a great deal is either 
hilly, mountainous or poorly watered. 
The whole tract is west of the meridian 
of Wichita, or in the same belt as the 
eastern half of western Kansas and Ne- 
braska, which means that there will al- 
ways be some doubt as to the amount of 
rairifall, However, the borders are 
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eagerly watched by thousands of would- 
be settlers, recent estimates being that 
more than 100,000 are waiting for the 
opening, or ten applicants for each 
quarter-section to be given to settlement. 
With those on the ground the proposition 
to distribute the lands by a lottery does 
not meet with special favor; but such is 
to be the plan, according to recent ad- 
vices from Washington. A much larger 
number than would otherwise take part 
in the effort to secure claims will under 
this plan seek to be favored. The details 
of the drawing will be announced soon, 
and it is expected that the date of the 
opening will be August Ist, or not far 
from that day. Each settler who secures 
a claim will have to pay $1.25 an acre, in 
addition to the usual term of actual settle- 
ment; but judging from the advance in 
value of realty in other portions of Okla- 
homa, the profit from a_ well-located 
claim will be a handsome one. It is un- 
likely that the protests of the chiefs will 
delay proceedings, as the law passed by 
Congress is very positive and definite. 


& 


There is now no doubt that 
Americans are thoroughly dis- 
liked in Venezuela. Informa- 
tion from all sources indicates that the 
great popularity of the United States 
when President Cleveland sent his fa- 
mous message to Congress has been com- 
pletely reversed by the asphalt dispute 
and Minister Loomis’s alleged preju- 
diced participation in it. The Supreme 
Court of Venezuela has not yet passed 
upon the case, altho it has decided to take 
it up. President Castro, however, has 
granted an interview to an American 
newspaper correspondent, in which he 
implies that the return of Mr. Loomis to 
Venezuela would be an insult to his Gov- 
ernment; that Mr. Loomis was in finan- 
cial transactions not in keeping with his 
diplomatic office ; and that the New York 
Asphalt Company had raised a corrup- 
tion fund to cause the Venezuela press 
to espouse their side of the controversy. 
The Government at Washington still 
maintain that Mr. Loomis was only 
carrying out their own instructions, and 
therefore they have been obliged to take 
President Castro’s strictures as a per- 
sonal affront to themselves. Neverthe- 
less the Administration is keeping quiet 
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about the whole affair, and it is almost 
certain that Mr. Loomis will not be re- 
turned to Venezuela. In the meantime 
the rival asphalt companies are at truce 
waiting for the decision of the Supreme 
Court, so no serious trouble is expected 
for the present at least. Americans, 
however, have been leaving Caracas to 
such a number that the colony of two 
hundred is now diminished to a score. 
The only other matter of importance to 
this country in South America is the 
threatened failure of the forthcoming 
Pan-American Congress, to be held in 
Mexico City next autumn. The long 
standing Tacna and Arika dispute is at 
the bottom of the trouble. Peru and Bo- 
livia want this dispute referred to arbitra- 
tion, which the Congress is expected to 
institute between all the countries of this 
continent, while Chile refuses to have any 
dispute now pending brought before such 
an international tribunal. Chile even 
declines to send delegates to Mexico 
.City unless she has her way, while Bo- 
livia and Peru demand that their views 
obtain else they withdraw. The dead- 
lock continues at the present writing, and 
altho Assistant Secretary of State Hill 
could favor either party, he has refused 
to cast the deciding vote, hoping that a 
compromise may eventually ensue. It 
would be a great pity if the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress should fall through, inas- 
much as it is expected to discuss, among 
other things, the following very impor- 
tant subjects: 


“ First—Measures that shall tend to preserve 
and promote the prosperity of the several 
American States. 

“ Second—Measures toward the formation 
of an American Customs Union, under which 
the trade of the American nations with one 
another shall, so far as is possible and profit- 
able, be promoted. 

“Third—The establishment of regular and 
frequent communication between the ports of 
the several American States and the ports of 
one another. 

“Fourth—The establishment of a uniform 
system of customs regulations in each of the 
independent American States to govern the 
mode of importation and exportation of mer- 
chandise and port dues and charges, a uniform 
method of determining the classification and 
valuation of such merchandise in the ports of 
each country, and a uniform system of in- 
voices, and the subject of the sanitation of 
ships and quarantine. 

Fifth—The adoption of a uniform system 
of weights and measures and laws to protect 
the patent rights, copyrights and trade-marks 
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of citizens of either country in the other, and 
for the extradition of criminals. 

“ Sixth—The adoption of a common coin, to 
be issued by each Government, the same to 
be legal tender in all commercial transactions 
between the citizens of all the American States. 

“ Seventh—An agreement upon and recom- 
mendation for adoption to their respective Gov- 
ernments of a definite plan of arbitration of 
all questions, disputes and differences that 
may now or hereafter exist between them, to 
the end that all difficulties and disputes be- 
tween such nations may be peacefully settled 
and wars prevented.” 


Sir Alfred Milner 
reached Southampton 
May 24th on his voyage 
from Cape Colony. He was there greet- 
ed by the Mayor and corporation of the 
city. At the railway station in London 
he was met by Lord Salisbury and the 
most distinguished men of the Govern- 
ment. From the station he drove to Marl- 
borough House, where he was received 
by the King. As was expected, the King 
raised him to the peerage in recognition 
of his able administration in South Af- 
rica. For some days it was not known 
what title Sir Alfred would take, but the 
Official Gazette has now announced that 
he is to be Baron Milner, of St. James 
and of Cape Town. Possibly to silence 
the outcry on the Continent against neg- 
lect of distinguished public servants, the 
King has paid Sir Alfred the unusual dis- 
tinction of asking him to “dine and 
sleep” at Windsor. Another royal re- 
ception is, however, of more interest to 
us of America. On the first day of June 
twenty-two delegates of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce were the guests 
of King Edward at Windsor. After be- 
ing shown the tomb of Queen Victoria 
and other scenes the visitors were carried 
to the East Terrace, where they were re- 
ceived by the King and Queen. The 
Princess Victoria and the children of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
were also in the royal party. Each dele- 
gate was formally presented to both the 
King and Queen, shaking their hands. 
The King then asked them to replace 
their hats on their heads. After this small 
talk was the order of the day, the King 
pointing out the superb chestnut trees of 
Windsor and referring to the need of 
rain. He seemed purposely to avoid busi- 
ness or politics. It is said that the King 
was. particularly eager to see Messrs. 
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Morgan and Carnegie. The latter was 
unable to be present, and from the King 
down the officials gave most of their at- 
tention to Mr. Morgan. One of the offi- 
cers of the household humorously con- 
fessed that the sight of men representing 
so many millions of money made him 
tremble lest Mr. Morgan or some other 
of the party should take it into his head 
to buy Windsor Castle. Morris K. Jes- 
up, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, said of the audience: 

“We were most warmly welcomed, and 
spent a most pleasant afternoon. One of the 
most pleasant features was the unexpected 
presence of the Queen. Both she and the King 
were extremely affable. I regard the occasion 


as one that will greatly strengthen the relations 
between the two countries.” 


a 


Some days ago Sir 
Alfred Hickman 
(Conservative member 
of Parliament and ex-President of the 
British Iron Trade Association) made 
an attack in Parliament on the American 
bridges and locomotives built for India. 
Un June 1st Lord George Hamilton, the 
Secretary of State for India, replied to 
Sir Alfred in a letter, and vigorously up- 
held the excellence of the American 
manufactures. He maintained that 
American competition is dangerous be- 
cause American workshops are yearly im- 
proving their products, both in quality 
and price. The early reports in regard 
to the working, consumption of coal, and 
load-drawing power of the locomotives 
were unfavorable; but, when their work- 
ing was better understood and altera- 
tions were made to suit the local fuel, a 
marked improvement was noticed, so 
much so that one Indian company wishes 
to obtain more engines of similar con- 
struction. He said that if British loco- 
motives were in the future to regain their 
monopoly in that vast system of rail- 
ways, British engineers must profit by 
the hints and suggestions these reports 
convey. In regard to the Gohteih via- 
duct in Burmah, he asserted that the or- 
der was given to a Philadelphia firm be- 
cause it bid a less price and quicker time 
than any other competitor. He denied 
the charge made by the supervisor of 
construction that the riveting was de- 
fective ; on the contrary, the most compe- 
tent railway experts are satisfied that the 
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bridge is sound and reliable. Touching 
the specific charges made by Sir Alfred, 
he wrote as follows: 


“You seem to think that orders have only 
gone abroad because those who gave them did 
not understand their business. wish it were 
so. The competition we have to face is founded 
on something much more formidable and more 
substantial. Chemical research, the concentra- 
tion of capital, thorough technical education 
and improved industrial organization have 
made in recent years a greater advance in 
America than here. It is with the product of 
these combinations and not with the assumed 
stupidity of the Indian officials that the British 
engineer has to contend. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I can undertake that preference, unless 
the difference in price, quality and delivery is 
very substantial, will always be given to British 
firms. May I not ask you, as a leading mem- 
ber of the great steel industry of this country, 
to co-operate with me by impressing on your 
associates the necessity of meeting competition 
in the future, so as to insure that price and 
time of delivery will be on the side of British 
production? ” 


In commenting on Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s letter, the London Times says: 


“ It is a satisfactory defense of the Indian, 


Government, but unpleasant reading for all 
concerned in the maintenance of British indus- 
trial supremacy. Probably the American firms 
who accepted the Atbara and Gohteih contracts 
were as ‘ full’ as their British competitors, but 
they would not admit the fact or suffer it to 
enter into their calculations.” 


s 
» Lhe action of the 
Away from Rome" Catholic National 


oe Congress at Burgos 
iu criticising the absence of the highest 
ecclesiastic in Spain, the Archbishop of 
Toledo, is but one of many indications 
showing the evidence of a peculiar anti- 
Vatican spirit in many or most of the 
ranks of the Spanish clergy. It is an 
open secret that the clergy are outspoken 
advocates of Carlism and are determined 
to end the present dynasty ; and the fact 
that the Pope has refused to issue a mani- 
festo in favor of their favorite has pro- 
duced in many circles a pronounced re- 
vival of that independent spirit, which, 
like the Gallicanism of the French clergy, 
has been more or less a force in the re- 
ligious life of Spain since the days of 
Cardinal Ximenez. Some of the out- 
bursts of this peculiar “ Away from 
Rome ” agitation among the Spanish UI- 
tramontanes are surprising in their in- 
tensity. A noteworthy illustration of this 
was a long discussion in the Siglo Futuro 
from the pen of one of the most influen- 
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tial ecclesiastics in Spain, the Pater Mon- 
tano, Confessor of the royal family and 
religious tutor of the King. This article 
not only condemned all the leading ac- 
quirements of modern progress, such as 
the liberty of the press, religious freedom 
and others, but criticised severely the po- 
litical methods and mild-mannered diplo- 
matic ways of the present Pope, while 
commending the belligerent policy of 
Pius IX. This manifesto of the opposi- 
tion within the Church aroused such ex- 
citement that Montano was dismissed 
from his position in the royal household. 
In marked contrast to this Ultramontane 
dissatisfaction with the authorities of the 
Church of Rome are those movements in 
Spain which have a positive evangelical 
tendency. Neither in character nor in 
extent do these bear any relation to the 
similar agitation that prevails in German 
Austria and in France, but yet they are 
positive factors in the religious life of 
the country. Most of this work has re- 
sulted from the efforts of outsiders. 
Evangelical preaching has been given an 
open door only since the expulsion of 
Isabella, and even now its proclamation 
is permitted under great limitations. 
Some work done by the English Meth- 
odists has been reasonably successful, 
particularly the founding of schools, that 
at Barcelona being so well managed as 
to be patronized by prominent Roman 
Catholics. The best known Protestant 
missionary in Spain was until recently 
Pastor Fritz Fliedner,a son of the famous 
founder of the Kaiserswerth Deaconess 
Home, and himself a prominent figure at 
international conventions of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. Pastor Fliedner, who 
died recently at the age of less than sixty, 
had made his headquarters in Madrid, 
where he had been conducting excellent 
schools and a successful Protestant pub- 
lication house, the Libreria Nacional y 
Extranjera, which has done much to 
spread Protestant literature throughout 
the peninsula. He also established con- 
gregations and missions ‘in a number of 
places. In addition to the English-Span- 
ish and the German-Spanish congrega- 
tions resulting from the efforts of these 
men, there exists also the Iglesia Espa- 
iiola Reformada, a number of Protestant 
communions established and led by Bish- 
op Juan Bautista Cabrera, who years ago 
Was ordained by the Archbishop of Dub- 
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lin. He aims at the organization of a 
purely native Protestant church in Spain. 
Formerly a Catholic priest, he has be- 
come a strong exponent of the Evangel- 
ical cause. His services and work are 
modeled after those of the Church of 
England. One of his leading principles 
is that the work should be done only by 
native Spaniards and not by foreigners, 
as only the former can successfully ac- 
complish the ends desired. The follow- 
ers of this movement are chiefly the low- 
ly of the land, who often need pecuniary 
assistance. All these movements have in 
their employ colporteurs, who spread Bi- 
bles and evangelical literature wherever 
possible. Aid also comes from the peri- 
odical Protestant press, of which La Luz 
and El Christiano are leading representa- 
tives. The Amigo de la Infancia, a chil- 
dren’s paper published by Pastor Flied- 
ner, chiefly at the expense of a liberal 
American friend of the cause, has a very 
large circulation in Spain, Mexico and 
South America. Numerically the Prot- 
estants of Spain are not strong, but in- 
trinsically the cause is stronger than sur- 
face indications might suggest. 


a 


China has unconditionally 
agreed to pay the 450,000,- 
ooo taels demanded as in- 
demnity, and has at last also submitted 
to the 4 per cent. annual interest on the 
principal, as required by the Powers. 
Commissioner Rockhill regards this as 
a virtual victory for the United States. 
For altho his proposition limiting the de- 
mands to 310,000,000 taels was not ac- 
cepted, still he looks on it as the cause of 
the other Powers considering any limita- 
tion whatever. There is little left for 
the foreign Ministers in Peking to do 
but agree on the method of raising the 
money promised. The matter of in- 
creasing the foreign customs 5 per cent. 
is still under consideration. Mr. Rock- 
hill, at a recent meeting of the Ministers, 
told them that this country would prefer 
to relinquish all claims to indemnity and 
even make a money present to China, 
rather than see such a restraint laid upon 
trade with the Empire. America, in 
fact, is already withdrawing from the sit- 
uation. Commissioner Rockhill still rep- 
resents the United States in the councils 
of the envoys, but he may return home 
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at any time; and Mr. Conger is to sail for 
China on July 7th as an American Minis- 
ter to a friendly country. The evacua- 
tion of China by the foreign troops pro- 
ceeds apace. Of the German force only 
4,000 will remain in Pe-chi-li, and these, 
according to the German officials, are left 
behind merely to guarantee the fulfil- 
ment of the peace conditions. Sir Er- 
nest Satow, moreover, has informed the 
Chinese Plenipotentiaries that the Brit- 
ish troops will not be withdrawn until the 
indemnity question is settled. In regard 
to the command of the forces remaining 
in Peking, Germany has proposed. that 
Count von Waldersee be succeeded in 
turn by various officers selected from the 
different foreign detachments until every 
country has been represented. In this 
plan the United States, if consulted, will 
not bear a part. The Government pre- 
fers that the small legation guard be un- 
der the orders of the American Minister. 
This, together with the return of Com- 
missioner Rockhill, means that the 
United States has definitely severed it- 
self from the allied Powers. A third list 
of reprehensible Chinese officers in Pe- 
king has been prepared, and fifty of these 
are to suffer punishment. But, apart 
from this, there is a movement to restore 
matters gradualy into Chinese hands. 
Bands of Chinese troops are even co-op- 
erating with the foreigners in patroling 
the country. : 


Interest in the Transvaal 
War was beginning to lag 
when suddenly on May 3Ist 
came the news of a fairly serious engage- 
ment between the Boers and English. 
On that day the War Office in London re- 
ceived the following cable dispatch from 
Lord Kitchener: “Delarey attacked 
Brigadier-General Dixon at Vlakfon- 
tein yesterday and severe fighting en- 
sued. The Boers were eventually driven 
off with heavy loss, leaving 35 dead on 
the field. I regret to announce that our 
casualties were severe. We had 174 
killed and wounded. Five officers were 
killed.” Vlakfontein is a village some 
forty miles to the southeast of Johannes- 
burg, on the railroad from Durban to 
that city. In March General Delarey 
had been defeated by the British forces 
under General Babington at a place 150 
miles west of Vlakfontein, and had lost 
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his guns and convoy. Since then little 
has been heard of him, and the news of 
his attack on the English came as a com- 
plete surprise. The loss to the English 
is, however, very small.in comparison 
with the continual surrender of men and 
arms made by the Boers. Such, for in- 
stance, is the report that on May 29th two » 
hundred Boers. surrendered at Palapye, 
in Bechuanaland. The latest rumor 
declares that Generals Smut and De Wet 
have gone to Standerton, and are in com- 
munication by wire with Mr. Kruger, 
asking him to sue for peace. The ru- 
mor has not been confirmed. 


Sd] 
The population of England and 
Census 
Returns Wales proves to be 32,525,716, 


an increase of 12.15 per cent. 
since 1891. In the previous decade the 
rate of increase was 11.65 per cent., and 
for the whole century the average ratio 
has been 13.85 per cent. Scotland shows 
a total population of 4,471,957, which is 
an increase of 11.08 per cent. for the dec- 
ade. Glasgow has reached 760,423, and 
Edinburgh 316,479, the growth of the 
former being nearly three times that of 
Edinburgh. . Ireland, on the contrary, 
does not make the same showing. The 
population to-day is 4,456,546 against 
4,706,448 in 1891, a loss of over 5 per 
cent. In 1841 it was 8,196,597, which 
makes a loss of 45 per cent. for the past 
sixty years. As the Irish are a hardy and 
prolific people this decrease is due almost 
entirely to emigration. For the first time 
Scotland shows a larger census than Ire- 
land. Ireland nevertheless sends 103 
members to Parliament, against only 72 
from Scotland; and London, which is 
greater than either, has only 59 members 
to represent her vast interests. Italy has 
reached a population of 32,449,754, which 
is larger by four millions than the cen- 
sus.of 1881. In Australia the last dec- 
ade has brought an increase of only 55,- 
469 to Victoria, against an increase of 
278,059 in the preceding ten years. This 
increase is almost entirely in females. 
New South Wales has now forged ahead 
of Victoria, her total population being 
1,362,232, an increase since the last cen- 
sus of 230,000. The general growth is 
remarkably low, and is laid by the sup- 
porters of free trade to thedisastrous re- 
sults of the protective tariff. 
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By the late Maurice Thompson. 


Wind's’ Cradle: 


[This is the last article we shall ever give our readers from Maurice Thompson’s pen, Of all the articles con+ 
tributed to THe InpEPENDENT during his long editorial connection with the paper, we do not remember to have 
printed a more beautiful one, It is thus fitting that his last words in our columns are so truly characteristic of his 


best genius in its choicest field,—Epiror.] 


TOOK my English longbow and ar- 
rows, my fishing tackle, my books 
and my tent up into the hills of 

North Georgia and dwelt for two golden 
weeks all alone beside the Saliquoy, a 
stream which at my chosen point is but 
a strong, spring-fed mill-stream wherein 
the bass find life very pleasant. My tent 
1 pitched under a wide-spreading oak, 
with its doorway looking upon a tangled 
mass of wild-rose vines in full bloom. 
When this was done I felt quite tired; 
for I had paddled the canoe all morning, 
and it was now ten o'clock on a dreamy 
June day ; so I bethought me of my ham- 
mock, an extra fine one sent me by a 
friend in New Orleans. 

It is a story of this hammock that I 
now wish to tell—a story of the tree- 
tops and the breeze—a story of a cradle 
rocked by the wind. 

I swung it between two tall young 
‘ maple trees close to the stream’s edge, 
and bestowed myself in it face upward, 
limbs outstretched, chest expanded, a 
victim to the insidious wiles of Idleness 
and to the seductions of a blooming and 
melodious solitude. Upward I could 
look through windy foliage to a sky 
whose blue had been clarified and bright- 
ened by the passing of a little storm. 
Flashes of sunlight ‘came and went 
through the gently swaying tree-tops, 
like brilliant thoughts through the brain 
of a poet. Two blue-jays, yodling in 
an undertone, were busying themselves 
in one of my maples, and their voices, 
barely audible, fell upon me, as if dis- 
tilled from the leaves, in fine fragment- 
ary sprays of tender sound touched with 
the universal influence of love. Their 
plumage, dashed with sapphire lights and 
softer blues shading off into turquoise, 
shone clearly, even against the sky. They 
sat upon the slender twigs, while the 
breeze swung them to and fro, and the 
‘hought came to me that their hammock, 
iar up there in the fragrant foliage in the 
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full current of the wind, was the ideal 
one. A delicate, delicious envy diffused 
itself throughout my consciousness, and 
the suggestion was engendered that it 
might be possible for a man to prove 
himself the equal of a blue-jay. In- 
stantly I saw the two stiff-looking boughs 
to which high overhead I would tie my 
hammock halliards. The inspiration of 
the moment flashed over the project with 
a light that never was on sea or land. 
All the charm of a new and strange poem 
attended the thought of swinging in the 
tree-tops, like a wild bird in its nest. It 
was of my nature to climb, and so with 
my hammock done into a small bundle at 
my back I mounted one of the tall young 
maples, and there (where the boughs 
were bending overhead in a thin rustling 
canopy, and mingling below in denser 
tangle) the halliards were made fast to 
two stout but flexible limbs. As a quite 
unnecessary precaution I doubled all the 
ropes; not that I was afraid, but one’s 


‘conscience is insistent on an occasion of 


this sort, and there is a precious luxury 
in the sense of absolute security. How 
high it appeared as I looked down and 
saw the tent and the pool! I do not 
wholly deny a feeling of lightness and 
instability as I momentarily hesitated to 
trust myself to the outspread meshes of 
the hammock; but the mood scarcely 
touched me before I shook it off. Aloft 
with the birds I would swing and sing 
and dream in my hang-nest among the 
topmost sprays of the maples, a part of 
nature and an enthusiastic abettor in her 
savage revolt against the authority of 
Up here I would fetch my books, 
where pure currents of mountain wind 
might winnow the pages as I read, and 
here I would make notes of the sugges- 
tions generated in mid-air, far away 
from the library dust and high above the 
ground-plane of criticism. 

You may feel a touch of the fascina- 
tion with which the experiment was sur- 
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charged if you will but hang ham- 
mock ten or. twelve feet oie the 
ground in.a.tree on your own lawn. ‘The 
vertical distance appears to magnify. it- 
self by. a strong progression, as the ham- 
mock is lifted, and I assure everybody 
that to swing at an altitude of fifty, or 
more, feet is possible only to those who 
have a good hold on their nerves. No 
dangerous experiment is more worth try- 
ing, however, by him who is sure not to 
fall, provided, always, that he have an 
imagination capable of filling in the 
blank spaces of experience with the rose- 
mists and gold-dust and perfumes of ro- 
mance. By romance I do not mean that 
of the books; I refer to the subtler and 
finer dream-stuff of Nature—that more 
than gossamer-thin veiling which hangs 


over distant mountain peaks and shim- - 


mers on the horizon line of a summer 
sea. 

The hammock is at best much inclined 
to treachery ; but there is a refinement in 
its faithlessness when it swings very 
high which escapes notice on a lower 
plane. 

Believe me when I say that my first 
experience in the tree-top comes back to 
me now with a thrill which is almost a 
pang. The initial sensation was that of 
floating in mid air, upheld by some magic 
as tricksy and unreliable as the cool, puffy 


gusts of wind that rustled by. The, 


sheer fall to the ground under me I 
guessed at fifty-five feet, but just then 
my feelings exalted me _ indefinitely, 
while the elastic swaying motion im- 
parted its influence to my brain, making 
my judgment waver fantastically. Once 
I thought I had fallen out, and I did 
come dangerously near it, but I clung to 
the meshes desperately and brought my 
aerial pirogue (the comparison is excel- 
lent) well under me, lapping the limp 
gunwales over my body. The blue- 
jays’set up a screeching and chattering 
close at hand, ejaculating their vexation 
at my evasion of death, so it sounded, 
while the satin rustle of their wings came 
through the leafy spaces like strange 
words spoken under breath. 

No sooner was I well lodged in my 
hammock than perfect confidence ar- 
rived, dispelling trepidation, calming my 
nerves and filling me with a sense of rare 
delight. Why should I fall out? Were 
I fifty feet lower I could tumble about at 
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will, and to fall it sonkihe nae 
possible. I recalled the old philosopher’s 
declaration that man dies ‘only , because 
his will falters and fades out,and I added 
that man falls from a hammoek, only 
after losing his head. By degrees I 
crept on to perfect mastery. of the situa- 
tion, and at the end of an’ hour I was 
swinging wildly by pulling at a hanging 
limb, while the blue-jays were squalling 
themselves hoarse in anticipation of my 
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catastrophic destruction when a rope 
should-break. . I saw that all my fasten- 
ings held well, and that the boughs to 
which my hammock was anchored were, 
tho long and flexible, too strong for any 
force of mine to break, so I made a reck- 
less pendulum of myself and dashed back 
and forth regardless of danger. This 
spurt of enthusiasm did not last long; 
subsiding it left me gently rocking and 
slipping into a light, refreshing sleep. 
When I awoke the blue-jays had investi-- 
gated me thoroughly, and had concluded 
evidently that I was not very interesting 
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after all. The sun now Tay low in the 
West ‘against a sky whose. splendor fell 
in golden mist upon the crowns of the 
distant ‘mountains. I descended and 
cooked my'supper; after I had eaten I 
rigged my tackle and whipped the pool 
in vain; not a bass broke the surface. 
Then exchanging my rod for my bow 
and quiver I strolled down along the 
stream’s side, hoping to have a shot at 
some wild thing, if but a squirrel or a 
young hare, before night came on. My 
notes show that I shot eleven times and 
killed one gray squirrel; but I recollect 
that the sport was fine; it invariably is 
fine, hit or miss, if you are an archer; for 
watching the flight of an arrow, straight- 
sent, whispering lightly, curving over 
toward the game which .it always ap- 
pears to be going to hit, is, like the en- 
joyment, of -painting or poetry, its own 
reward, regardless of the outcome. Then 
what sound jis like that made by a round- 
headed shaft striking a tree or bough in 
the solitude of. the unbroken forest? 
Shall any musician ever draw forth from 
violin or piano. a note more thrillingly 
sweet than the ringing of my bow-cord 
beside the Saliquoy? I returned to my 
little camp in the twilight, and just in 
time to have a glimpse of a monster bass 
as he leapt to the water’s surface and 
whisked his shining tail in the air with a 
melodious splash that seemed to linger 
and hover over the widening rosette he 
had left on the bosom of the pool. A lit- 
tle green heron, frightened by the gym- 
nastics of the fish, or by my appearance, 
{ know not which, took to wing and 
flapped slowly away up the dimly gleam- 
ing course of the stream. I lighted my 
lamp in my tent, after having dressed 
my squirrel, and read Browning’s poem, 
“Count Gismond,” the finest bit of ro- 
mance ever put into words. Few poems 
suit well to reading in the majestic pres- 
ence of solitude; but Browning, when he 
comes upon a perfectly lucid interval, 
condenses, distils and compresses the 
meanings of life into such nervous and 
masterful verse as was never written. by 
another man. I remember what a thrill 
went through-me when first I read: 
“Did I not watch him while he let 
His armorer just brace his greaves, 
Rivet his hauberk, on the fret 
The while! His foot (my memory leaves 
No least stamp out) . . nor how anon 
He pulled his ringing gauntlets on,” 
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Under the spell of the picture set’in those 
words, I lived, for the moment, the very 
life of the old chivalric Provencal days, 
when courage and love-coufited for so 
much with men and’ women. At the end 
I found myself longing for some oppor- 
tunity to do a hoble deed; could I offer 
higher eulogy of the poem? 

Doubtless it would have afforded much 
astonishment to any one to have seen me 
at ten o’clock that night slowly clamber- 
ing up to my hammock. Surely I must 
have been taken for a new species of 
man, arboreal in habit, the builder of a 
curious swinging nest! 

To make sure of myself I tied the 
sides of the hammock together above my 
body, ‘so that I could not fall out while 
the strings held, and there I lay watch- 
ing the stars through the partings in the 
foilage until I fell asleep in the arms of 
the night-wind. Even in my _ half- 
dreams I felt the undulatory swaying of 
my aerial couch. Two or three times I 
awoke with a start to grope in my mind 
for knowledge of where I was and of 
how came I there. Once I heard a bass 
bolt out of the water with that well- 
known deep, liquid plunge-note; then 
the sweet voice of the river lulled me back 
to my dreams.. A mocking-bird greeted 
the rising moon at about two o’clock with 
a slender, plaintive song that accorded 
perfectly with the ghostly light flung 
athwart the Eastern heaven. Toward 
morning a breeze arose and rocked my 
tree, swinging me as if I were in a little 
boat over wide, low swells of the sea. 
An owl in a hollow of the forest bellowed 
resonantly, and was answered by another 
in a keen falsetto that cut the air like a 
rapier and lingered in whining echoes 
far and near. Presently the blue-jays . 
began to stir and a broad, thin hint of 
daylight flared out across the solitude. 
Dewy leaves brushed my hand as I 
thrust it forth; there was a freshness sin- 
gularly accentuated in the air as I drew 
it into my lungs; surely no other man 
ever felt so fully the perfect meaning of 
healthful sleep. I untied the strings and 
flung wide the hammock, so that I could 
tumble in it and watch the birds. The 
blue-jays had made a sticky, straggling 
nest which I now discovered in a crotch 
a little below me, and about twenty feet 
away. Two eggs shone in it like mot- 
tled gems as the waving of the overhang- 
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ing leaves shifted and modified the light. 
According to a fixed habit of mine, which 
makes me retrospective on such an occa- 
sion, I fell to wondering where the first 
blue-jay that ever lived on the earth built 
its nest, and out of what did it make it. 
I wish some Darwin or Huxley or other 
master of Nature’s secrets would answer 
this question for me, so that I need never 
again ask it. If one could but know for 
certain that the birds are older than man, 
as the fossils indicate, this would relieve 
one’s misgivings and shut out the fear 
that these winged bipeds are, indeéd, 
strange aborted off-shoots from one’s 
own ancestral germ. 

When the blue-jays came up to inter- 
view me just before sunrise-I tried to 
converse with them in their own lan- 
guage. Some of their phrases I could 
turn very well by whistling in my hand. 
They set their heads to one side and eyed 
me in a friendly but reserved way. Evi- 
dently the female felt a delicacy about 
going upon her nest in my presence, so 
I descended to terra firma and took a 
plunge into the pool. After the cold 
bath came the coffee-making and the 
meat-broiling. My squirrel was young 
and tender, so I ate the whole of him 
with great pleasure. Just as I had fin- 
ished, up went that great bass again, 
fairly jarring the pool to its center. 


Forthwith the angling fever was upon’ 


me, and for more than an hour I used 
every art and wile known to the fly-fish- 
erman, without so much as the hint of a 
rise. Tired, vexed, almost disgusted, I 
betook me once more up to my hammock, 
bearing with me Isaac Walton’s consol- 
ing volume, which, however, I did not 
open. 

There were now three eggs in the blue- 
jay’s nest, three elliptical life-globules 
(potential birds in a semi-liquid state) 
neatly sealed in a shell of painted lime. 
I never tire of birds’ eggs. They are as 
beautiful as flowers and as mysterious 
as the origin of life. Think of it, a little 
blue, brown or green capsule of volk and 
albumen with a minute jelly-like germ 
floating within; not a trace of animal 
heat or of animal life perceptible in it. 
Put this in a warm oven for a few days 
and lo, a bird! I pause and wonder and 
long for knowledge whenever I peep into 
one of those alchemist’s crucibles, a 
hird’s nest, and see the tiny, decorated 
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mysteries called eggs, out of which, 
through the influence of heat, is soon to 
break the embodiment of restless beauty 
and vigilant, strenuous, melodious life. 
And, speaking of nests and eggs, it is a 
curious fact that while birds and their 
eggs have been found in a fossil state, 
no. fossil nest has yet been reported. 
Even sub-fossil remains of recently ex- 
tinct birds found in Madagascar and 
New Zealand afford us no evidence of 
nidification. The sands and the marls 
have preserved as if with loving care a 
stray feather here, a tiny bone there, and 
(in some casket of silica, the glittering 
jewel-box tucked between the folds of 
earth’s imperishable corsage) an egg 
whose colors have disappeared and 
whose wonder of life is frozen into stone ; 
but the homes of the ancient birds have 
perished forever, because they were built 
upon the sand! Even that paleozoic 
woodpecker, found by Professor Marsh 
in our Western shales, kept with him no 
trace of the old tree within whose decay- 
ing stem he dug his den a million years 
ago. Such thoughts as these connect 
the vast solitudes of the past and the 
present. As I swung aloft in my tree- 
top, far away a resonant hammering 
echoed through the lonely wood ; mayhap 
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the pileated woodpecker delving for his 
food; but my imagination had whisked 
me back to the Tertiary age, and I real- 
ized that it. was the echoing blows of 
Uintornis that I heard breaking the 
heavy silence of Nature. 

We are fed upon decay, and even our 
souls are fertilized with the mold and 
marl of dead and dissolved ages. Our 
inquiries go back, reaching down into the 
deep, dark past (as the roots of plants 
grope in the earth) for wherewith to 
build up the tissues of faith. If the life 
of the bird has been a million years must 
not the life of man be eternal? That 
which: has wrought the wonder of. the 
egg has compassed the problem of im- 
mortality. 

Day by day my swinging nest in the 
tree-top grew more fascinating to me, 
albeit I thought less and less of it while 
my mind reached out to bathe its ten- 
tacles (so to speak) in the new and fas- 
cinating element it had discovered. All 
about me there were invisible trickling 
veins of suggestion, currents of influence 
and effluence, dancing bubbles of fancy, 
music inaudible -but impressive and al- 
luring, ringing on and on to the fur- 
thest reach of space. Gently; rhythmic- 
ally the southeast wind, its. wings still 
tipped with the salt sprays of the At- 
lantic, rocked me to and fro, up and 
down, the green leaves rustling around 
me, the blue sky shimmering above. 
Small birds came and went. through the 
tree-tops, some of them as silent and as 
richly tinted as wild flowers; and once a 
wide-winged gorgeous moth hovered 
over my face as if to study my features, 
then wandered away, an undulating vi- 
sion, flickering further and further amid 
the soft gloom of the foliage. 

I soon became’ so. familiar with the 
hammock and so adjusted to its altitude 
and motion that I slept in it without the 
precaution of tying its sides over my 
body. Involuntarily and without incon- 
venience I submitted to all the demands 
of equilibrium, even in my deepest slum- 
ber. It must be remembered that I was 
as near the tip-top of my maple as I 
could -safely anchor the hammock; and 
the tree, being slender, rocked back and 
forth with every current of air. It was 
a comfort at night, when but half awake, 
with the wind asleep beside me, to hear 
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-my friends the blue-jays rustle their 


dainty plumage and call to each other in 
low, loving undertones. A little screech- 
owl, with his distressing voice, haunted a 
thicket, midway up the hillside, where he 
wheezed and whined for hours together ; 
but the mocking-birds compensated for 
this mistake of Nature’s with a dreamy 
rapture of song, so tenuous and yet so 
satisfying, a filmy mist going up to fill 
the starry spaces above the trees. 

My last night at the camp must be 
noted as especially memorable ; for it was 
the one following my fight with that 
great bass. Did I capture it? The 
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question is not in order. Some relish 
for that fish-story must be held, even by 
force if necessary. Keep your mind on 
what is now forthcoming, for I dare say 
to you that you are about to read of an 
incident not paralleled in romance, and 
yet it is sketched as truthfully as the lim- 
ited graphic power I possess will permit. 
On that fast night came the crowning 
experience of my arboreal life. 

It was rather late, eleven o’clock or 
past, when I mounted to my hammock 
and tumbled in. Baudelaire’s poems, 
those strange red roses of evil, with their 
ineffable fascination and their melodious 
yet serpent-like movement, had held me 
by my lamp in the tent, filling me with a 
hideous yet delicious poison. The poet of 
evil strikes like a serpent hidden in a 
spray of tropical bloom. His lines are 
forked tongues, his words are fangs, and 
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yet how sweet and beautiful! I lay 
awake a long while under the spell of 
what I had been reading. The wilder- 
ness was all silent and still, a dead calm 
in the air, save that the swirl of the pool 
‘sent up its liquid clamor. The stars ap- 
peared to swing low, and behind them the 
‘sky was very dark and rich without a 
fleece upon its surface. Presently I fell 
into a deep and heavy slumber, lying on 
my back in the motionless hammock. 
When I awoke I was tossing on stormy 
swells of wind, and vast black clouds 
were careering overhead. Surge after 
surge, with increasing violence, the tur- 
bulent current of the gale struck me and 
flung me high. The flexible boughs 
snatched me back, released me again, 
jerked me, shook me, tumbled me half- 
stifled among the leaves, whipped me 
with writhing twigs and bumped me 
against the gnarled elbows of the trees. 
I grabbed the meshes of the wallowing 
hammock and drew them about me 
closely. 

It was clear that a sudden mountain 
gale had come across the valley, swoop- 
ing down upon me like ’a hungry owl 
upon its prey. How curious it is.that 
the first thing I thought of in the wild 
confusion of my waking was the safety 
of my blue-jay neighbors! I might 
have been sure on that score, however, 
for it is no mere galloping gale that 
blows a bird off its perch. Nature has 
fortified the little songsters against the 
exigencies of night and wind. In the 
bird’s leg is a tendon (controlled by a 
flexor muscle) running down to the toes, 
and so arranged that when the limb is 
flexed the foot is automatically closed. 
So the act of sitting, or squatting, upon a 
bough fastens the bird there as safely 
and immovably as if it were nailed to 
the wood with barbed spikes! Let the 
wild wind: blow; so long as my blue-jay 
can keep his legs bent, so long will his 
feet clutch the branch or twig upon 
which he is perched. As for me, I did 
not dare try to leave my hammock, that 
would have been desperation with the 
trees tossing about so madly ; all I could 
do was to cling to the meshes and draw 
them over me with hands and feet. The 
wind yelled and roared and bellowed; I 
thought every moment that it would rain, 
but the clouds simply thickened and the 
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gusts came faster and harder. In the 
midst of the uproar and the commotion 
I asked myself the question: “ Are you 
afraid?” Gripping the .~ hammock 
threads with desperate force, and giving 
way to some hysterical impulse, I yelled 
forth the answer with all the power of 
my voice: “ Blow on! Blow on! I’m 
here to stay, if the ropes don’t break!” 
A blue-jay responded in a scarcely re- 
assuring tone, his low yet shrill cry, half 
anger, half despair, cutting the tumult 
through with a certain mordant celerity 
very remarkable. 

When the gale reached its full force, 
as in a few moments it did, the experi- 
ence was indescribable. To be at sea in 
a small boat when a white squall churns 
the water to foam is frightful enough; 
but to lie aloft in an open hammock amid 
the topmost boughs of a flexible, elastic 
maple tree, when 2 mountain wind is 
blowing great guns, is worth a lifetime 
of tamer danger. 

Each great throb or gust caught my 
tree and snatched it over so that it min- 
gled its crashing branches with those of 
its neighbors and leaned perilously far, 
then releasing it, let it whisk back to be 
seized by the succeeding surge, which 
shook it and plunged forward with it 
more furiously and recklessly than had 
its leader. What if my ropes should 
break! The thought returned again and 
again with a peculiar thrill, but I set my 
jaws and yelled defiance through my 
teeth, having no better vent for my feel- 
ings. 

Far away. I heard the throbbing, wa- 
tery boom of rain on the hills. It was 
coming rapidly, driven by the wind, and 
I knew that I was doomed to a thorough 
soaking; but how could I prevent it? 
The mad currents of the storm were lift- 
ing me and shaking me as you have seen 
a pack of hounds fling up.a fox and toss 
it from mouth to mouth. 

Have you ever lain awake in your bed 
listening to the march of a coming rain? 
It is like the tramping of a million feet, 
the mingling of a million voices. 

Suddenly a few large chilly drops 
struck me like bullets whirring along the 
wind’; then followed the increasing sound 
of a hard-blown shower in the solitude 
and the night, striking the million toss- 
ing leaf-billows of the woods, and in a 
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moment an almost level deluge plunged 
over me. It was a cool, almost cold 
water, in heavy, close-set drops; the 
force and the temperature made me 
catch my breath and shiver con- 
vulsively; then there came a flood, 
a pouring, raging torrent of finer 
drops borne by a long, careering swell 
of the wind. Instantly my flannel 
clothes were soaked, and I felt as if sus- 
pended in a sea-current when the waves 
are flat and swift. Then the wind 
changed to savage short puffs. Up and 
down, back and forth I was jerked and 
swung and tossed, the boughs of the 
trees thrashing me across my face, limbs, 
body, the sprays of wet foliage mopping 
me vigorously, my eyes blinded and my 
ears full of water. My hands were 
chilled and my fingers cramped with 
holding on to.the hammock’s meshes. 
By one of those perversities of the 
human brain, during all this stress of 
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Wind's Cradle 


danger and discomfort a Sapphic frag- 
ment— 


“ Sleep, dark-eyed child of night ”—— 


rang in my mind. 

How long it rained and blew I can 
only guess; but it was an age in the mul- 
titude of its experiences and in the sig- 
nificance of its suggestions. A touch 
of the infinite, a thrill of the all power- 
ful and untamable spirit of Nature must 
necessarily accompany such an adven- 
ture. Even now across the space of 
years I feel as sharply as then the cur- 
rents of wild passion that rushed with 
the winds, and you will not deem me 
merely sentimental when I say that I 
caught from those high, hurrying streams 
of air, from the roaring rain and the 
weltering tree-tops, something to make 
my. heart stronger and my vision clearer. 

I have been cradled in the hammock 
of the storm. 








Copvrighted by T B. Nicholson, 


MAURICE THOMPSON, 


Taken at his home “Sherwood Place,” in October, 1900. This is the last photograph ever 
taken of Mr, Thompson. 





Preserving 


the Game. 


By the Hon. Wm F. Cody. 


(Buffalo Bill.) 


HE condition of game laws in the 

T West is now very satisfactory, and 

we can confidently look forward 

to a rapid increase in the number of elk, 

mountain sheep, deer, antelopes, and all 

the smaller game, such as ducks, geese, 
grouse and sage hens. 

About three years ago the agitation for 
game protection in the West began to 
have good results, and since then Legis- 
latures have passed strict laws and en- 


BUFFALO BILL. 


forced them. Game wardens have been 
appointed by the various Governors, and 
men caught violating the laws have been 
severely punished. It is too late, now, to 
save the buffalo, but all other game we 
can preserve. 

The shooting season begins on Septem- 
ber Ist and lasts till December 1st. The 
hunters must not shoot any except males, 
and the number that each man may shoot 
is limited to two elks, two mountain 
sheep, two deer, and two antelopes. 
Mountain lions and bears are not protect- 
ed. He is allowed to shoot as many as 
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he can of these. Some States protect 
rabbits. In other States they are too nu- 
merous and every one is allowed to shoot 
them. If a non-resident goes to my 
State, Wyoming, to hunt during the 
shooting season he must take out a li- 
cense before he begins. This costs him 
$40, while a resident only has to pay $1. 
The money so raised is used to pay the 
game wardens. 

Most of the Eastern men who go to 
Wyoming for the shooting are strongly 
in favor of the rigid enforcement of the 
law. Any true sportsman would-be in 
favor of measures to preserve game, and 
as to the others, when they transgress 
they are made to pay for it. Every non- 
resident who takes out a hunting license 
must have a guide and the latter makes 
sure that the game is not destroyed. 

In the Big Horn Basin, which was for- 
merly the bed of an inland sea, we have 


fine hunting country—rich lowlands, 
where all sorts of feed is abundant, with 
the snow-capped hills all about. A man 
working in the fields in his shirt sleeves 
can look in any direction and see snow. 
Jackson’s Lake, Teton Creek, and Jack- 


son’s Hole are all there. In that region 
we organized last year a hunting club 
that, I believe, is quite without precedent 
in this country. Its emblem is the head 
of the Rocky Mountain sheep—the Big 
Horn. This club contains many dis- 
tinguished sportsmen. Vice-President 
Rosevelt is a member, and Colonel Wil- 
liam Astor Chandler, and Clarence Mac- 
key, and a number of foreign noblemen. 

Next fall, about the middle of Septem- 
ber, say, we shall go from the town of 
Cody, fifty miles up into the mountains 
and form a supply camp in the heart of 
the best game region. Then we separate 
into as many parties as there are hunt- 
ers and engage in a ten days’ hunt, not 
for quantity of game, but for quality. To 
illustrate: A shodts two elk, and B only 
one, but B is held to match A because his 
elk head is so very much better than 
either of those secured by the latter. At 
the end of a ten days’ hunt the party will 
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reassemble at the supply camp and judges 
will be appointed to pass upon the merits 
of the various trophies secured, an elab- 
orate system of counting points being 
agreed on. Valuable prizes will be given 
to first, second and third leaders in the 
competition. A hunting feast, with 
sports such as shooting at a mark and 
riding horses, lasting for some days, will 
follow, and then those whose time is lim- 
ited will go back to the East, while the 
others will continue the sport throughout 
the open season. 

That club, we expect, will be a mission- 
ary society, and will help to impress the 
idea that quantity of game is not the 
main point for the true sportsman to con- 
sider. The spread of this idea will aid 


in making champions for the preservation 
of game. 
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The influences which reduced the num- 
bers and threatened the extinction of the 
game were inseparable from the advance 
of civiliation, and this advance of civili- 
zation must still continue. 

Nevertheless there is plenty of room 
and plenty of feed for the game among 
the mountains, and if matters continue as 
they are at present we may expect to en- 
joy good hunting for many a long year 
to come. 

In regard to fishing in the West, the 
situation is about the same. Mountain 
trout swarm the brooks in Wyoming, but 
protection continues, as it has been de- 
cided to give the fish a good long rest, and 
allow them to recover from the inroads 
made upon them before the game laws 
were passed. 

Nortu Pratre, Nes. 


Making a Country Home. 


By E. P. Powell. 


HILE preaching, I had in reserve 
two inheritances: a taste for 
horticulture and a few noble 

acres on a hillside in central New York, 
overlooking one of the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. These acres it was 
clearly possible to utilize for a summer 
home and vacation rest. As a family in- 
heritance they were worth little for any 
other purpose. From 1861 they were so 
utilized until in 1865 it became desirable 
to sell a portion, including the old resi- 
dence, which was a relic of the eighteenth 
century—nearly the first frame building 
ever built for a residence by Yankees on 
their way westward from New England. 
On the remaining nine acres I placed a 
cottage—in the middle of them—why 
not? When a minister desires: vacation 
he wishes to get away from people, to 
see and hear and smell mother earth. 
Nothing is more absurd then than to 
build a house on the roadside. A few 
berries and trees were planted, and bowl- 
fuls of poetry were eaten under the old 
apple trees. (Mem.—Boys know more 
than grown people what to eat. A huge 
two-quart bowl of home brewed milk, 
with brown bread or rolied wheat in it, 
together with a pint of black raspberries, 


taken daily, will keep you young till nine- 
ty.) There was little else on the place 
except these old apple trees to begin with. 
The landscape before this cottage and its 
nine acres was unrivaled for beauty in 
the whole State. A New England land- 
scape generally is characterized by a cen- 
tral feature of beauty; a lake, a bluff, a 
mountain, or a superb grove of chestnuts 
or pines; but these New York valleys 
convey the idea of a vast garden with 
man’s presence everywhere to tend it. 
Asa Gray, who was born just across this 
Oriskany valley, said, “ It does not sug- 
gest God so much as man.” From ear- 
liest boyhood a cottage somewhere about 
here had been a dream of my days and 
my nights. Why not in life determine to 
realize our boyhood ideals? It was a vir- 
gin spot, with no ideas of man planted 
upon it to combat with. The apple trées 
were the remains of an orchard planted 
by Missionary Kirkland and the Oneida 
chief Sconondoah. Otherwise it was not 
altogether unlike many of the deserted 
farms and homesteads of New England. 
It had been farmed according to the old 
custom, in a pioneer way. It must be 
now thoroughly underdrained, and must 
be so laid out as to co-operate with na- 
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ture. This would be my first duty—to 
‘find out what nature undertook to say 
and do on these acres. Then there were 
natural driveways which must be util- 
ized ;and to border them with hedges of 
arbor-vitae and hemlock would consti- 
tute not only ‘curves of beauty but neces- 
sary windbreaks. It is wonderful how 
gardens will always grow, if once begun. 
If you plant fifty trees you will soon seek 
room for one hundred ; and so every year 
‘I found about the country and in my 
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which I paid to Ellwanger and Barry 
was over seventy dollars. Word came 
that they were planted—and with the ut- 
most care. ‘“ We put some nicé rich ma- 
nure in the bottom of every hole, around 
the roots.” The ground was already 
frozen, there was no help for it. My 
hands flew up in distress and horror. If 
there is anything pear roots abhor it is 
barn manure. I simply wrote these two 
words, “ Thank you,” but the trees were 
all killed, or so sickened as to be worth- 
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Western home something to transfer to 
my summer’s rest. My intention-was to 
combine the useful and the beautiful ; to 
get all the flowers and fruits that I want- 
ed, and to experiment with new varieties. 
I would not tell this story, even at the 
request of our editor, did I not believe 
that I am telling the yearnings of tens 
of thousands of others all over the coun- 
try. Every year, while absent, there were 
lots of blunders made; and to correct this 
was not a small part of vacation work. I 
remember sending a large order of trees, 
to establish a pear orchard. The bill 


less. The bushes in my first currant field 
of a quarter acre were all heaved out the 
first winter, and lay foolishly all over the 
ground in the spring. Clearly that land 
must be filled with drains. Yet those 
were jolly days. It cost something to 
learn ; but no such money was wasted as 
it would have been in traveling about 
among summer resorts. Each year I 
took one or more of my church boys 
home with me for a vacation, and to give 
a little more spice to life among the 
fruits—they always succeeded in giving 
it. 
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Eighteen hundred and _ seventy-one 
came, and I was a pastor in St. Louis. 
Besides pastora! work, I had been drawn 
into editorial work on the old-time Dem- 
ocrat, later the Globe-Democrat. Con- 
stantly overworked, and by no means 
benefited by the climate, now, if ever, I 
needed a retreat where I could spend a 
part of the year with an absolute change 
of workand surroundings. There was the 
little home nine hundred miles away— 
not so easily reached; but I spent a por- 
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parish and sometimes disheartened; but 
then I turned my face toward Mecca and 
took consolation. Vacations were not 
idlings, but full of delightful emprise. 
Trees needed trimming ; hedges were al- 
ways glad to see me, and there was a call 
yearly for what George Eliot defines as 
“betterment.” Some experiments failed ; 
but I was learning a big book full—while 
some things I did not comprehend, in 
their full purport, until many years later. 
If ever I went to a public resort it failed 


The Hedges and Windbreaks, 


tion of every year, as Horace says, 
scratching mother nature with a sarcu- 
lum. The little mother was there, with the 
right to do precisely what she pleased 
(she was great on pumpkin pies, and 
made first-class brown bread) ; and there 
also I could do precisely as I pleased. 
Conventionalism was thrown aside, and 
there were few summonses that could 
reach me demanding formal service. All 
the time the trees had been increasing in 
number and in size; and the berry gar- 
dens were doing their duty by folk and 
by robins. I used to get tired in my 


to satisfy me. My heart flew straight to 
Clinton, and to the Oriskany valley. 
Eighteen hiindred and seyenty-four 
found me in Chicago. My theology, 
which had never been quite satisfactory 
to everybody, had now become decidedly 
evolutionary. I had been coinpelled to 
leave ancient science to itself, and to re- 
bottom my views on modern science. 
God never sends men at the wrong time 
—especially he did not fail to give us 
Darwin at the exact turning point in the 
evolution of modern theology. Altho re- 
taining my connection with the Congre- 
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. gationalist Church, my persistent facing 
toward freedom seemed to many dear 
friends a wicked affair. Now the quiet 
of those nine acres found a new meaning. 
Oversensitive by nature, I could not 
stand, like some, undisturbed by the 
thunder of hate and the flashes of repro- 
bation. I needed a retreat, where some- 
times I could hide and heal. (God help 
us! How many sore souls we make in 
our selfish demands that others shall see 
and think as we do.) The spruces were 
already twenty feet high. The idea of 


the place was coming out. The. hedges, 


if extended in a straight line, would reach 
nearly one mile. They were already cap- 
ital windbreaks and bird resorts. An 
Ayrshire cow, a Morgan mare, Plymouth 
Rock hens, all these found something de- 
licious about our nine acres on the hill- 
side. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-seven 
found me in need not only of a vacation 
annually, but of a few years’ rest. While 
recuperating, I proposed to complete 
“Our Heredity from God,” which told 
the story of my mental evolution. It was 
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with no intent of residing here that we 
—wife, baby and myself—came to Clin- 
ton. But having been drawn into jour- 
nalism, the problem was complicated even 
more than before. ‘Why not make this 
place pay, and do my city work by mail? 
Here was a question worth an experi- 
ment—could it be done? The columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT could not by any 
means admit all the story; but the result 
can be told succinctly. Over half the 
place is ornamental lawn; the other half 
pays me a net income of about one thou- 
sand dollars above the, at least, five htn- 
dred dollars’ worth eaten and given 
away. We have tulips by the thousand ; 
over one-hundred varieties of roses, and 
many square rods of lilies. These are 
never sold. The crops that go to market 
are about 200 barrels of apples, 100 bush- 
els of pears, fifty bushels of plums, 100 
bushels of raspberries, besides gooseber- 
ries, blackberries and currants. I have 
eighty varieties of grapes, but it pays me 
better to get my fun out of these with the 
college boys of the town, besides a large 
share of -food through the autumn 
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months. Not one of these crops nets a 
large sum; but altogether they net a good 
income for an economic family. But, 
you say, you earn largely by your pen. 
Yes; but for all that we can live well on 
the income of the place. Any profes- 
sional man, who has a taste for land cul- 
ture, can do the same—approximately. 
One might go more to bees, another to 
chickens, and another to one or two va- 
rieties of fruits. I have twenty hives of 
bees to pollenize my fruit blossoms, and 
to give me honey; twenty-five hens to 
cackle, and eat bugs, and lay eggs. But 
be careful of running to hobbies. A lit- 
tle of many things; not much of any. Of 
twelve varieties of crops I expect a fail- 
ure each year of two or three, surely. 
But the rest will make it up, and we shall 
come out all right nearly every year. I 
have already allowed that no one can 
succeed on a place of this sort without 
experimenting and learning and being 
teachable. It will not do to repeat old 
blunders. If you have a family of boys 
and girls, they must be brought up with 
a thorough sympathy for the sort of work 
tequired by horticulture: This can be 
done if you give them shops, playgrounds 
and a home full of sympathy. 

I regret also that I have no pictures to 
offer showing the place as it was. I send 
to THE INDEPENDENT a few that will 
show a few features of what it is. We 
do not, however, any longer own it alone. 
There are eight families of catbirds, sev- 


eral of indigo birds, of wood thrushes, of 
grosbeaks, and a dozen other varieties— 
and no end of robins and song sparrows. 
Even the Southern chat has come. These 
all call it their own. Together we fight 
out, and keep out, English sparrows and 
blackbirds. We are working the place 
by a.system of co-operation. Meanwhile 
my boys and my girl have grown up stal- 
wart and strong. Home education has 
been carried out, not only with books, but 
with laboratory, shops and original in- 
vestigation. Botany, entomology and 
geology, as well as mathematics, are all 
applied to horticulture—that is, to bread- 
winning, as well as pleasure. However, 
no two persons can carry out this pro- 
gram of a reconstructed country home in 
precisely the same manner. It needs in- 
dividuality ; and individuality must work 
out its own solutions. Only remember 
this, that no one can resurrect the past. 
The world does not move backward. 
What we have to do is to apply the new 
ideas, of a new age, to the land that we 
propose to call home. We are in the elec- 
tric age; the age of applied science; the 
age of betterment in small fruits, vegeta- 
bles, trees, shrubs, and flowers. What I 
have written is with a consciousness that 
it will breed no end of questions—which 
cannot be answered. I cani only say: Go 
slow; do not spend all your capital the 
first year; do not get heavily in debt— 
better no debt at all; let your gardens and 
orchards increase as your market de- 
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mand incteases; sell on high honor; live 
on as high honor as you trade, and if 
you are ashamed of hard work, or think 
dirt soils you, go back into the city and 
stay there. 

As I write, my tulips nod to me affec- 
tionately. They are everywhere in scar- 
let and gold and in carnation; peeping 
out of nooks, standing in great solid rows 
over the strawberry blossoms; but all in 
chorus telling me: You are right; yes, 
you.are right! Take us all together, 
birds, bees, flowers, fruit and folk, and 
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we can make 4 glad coutitty home. Lilacs 
are opening in great masses, of a dozen 
varieties. Cherry blossoms have fallen ; 
pears are just losing their white petals, 
and apple trees fill the glorified air with 
perfume. It is with these, in glad pro- 
cession through the year, that we can 
make a rural retreat that shall pay a high 
interest on all expenses in the way of © 
pleasure, recuperation, instruction, in- 
formation, as well as those more material 
compensations for which we must after 
all make sure. 

Cunton, N. Y. 








The Road and the Hedge in Winter, 


A Song of the Sunrise. 


By Grace Denio Litchfield. 


HE night breaks. The light shakes 
Down from the sky. 


The darkness trembles: shivérs, dis- 
“ sembles: 
Unwilling to die. 

And facile and fleet, on dusky feet, 

Out of the dripping sunlight tripping, 
Shadows pass by, 

All sprinkled and spattered 
With golden rain,— 

All shivered, all shattered, like dream-ghosts 

scattered 


By the waking brain. 


The light dawns. The night mourns 
And the stars shiver. 
The moon pales. The loon wails 


Far down the river. 
And strong in the might of perfect delight, 
Fearless and bold with its wealth of gold, 

Stronger than sadness, 

Brighter than gladness, 

Mad with the madness 

Of victory won,— 
Above night’s gloom, above life’s bloom, 
Higher and higher, like a passioned desire, 
To the highest hight of earth’s blinded sight, 

Rises the sun, 

And the battle is done. 


Yet afar, unforgetting, 
Hid by the hill, 
Night awaits the day’s setting, 
Revengeful and still. 
Wasuincton, D. C, 





Freighting with: Dogs. 
By Andrew J. Stone, 


[Mr. Stone has just returned from an expedition to Arctic America for the American Museum of Natural History 
and other scientific societies. He has traveled perhaps more extensively in the unexplored far North than any one 
else. Allof his journeys have been for the purpose of collecting information and specimens of the animal and plan 


life of the Arctic regions.—Ep1ror.] 


HERE was a stretch of the Liard 
River extending from the post 
to below Hell Gate, a distance 

of one hundred and twenty miles, that 
was a series of cafions and dangerous 
rapids, much of it being impossible to 
navigate with any kind of a boat. This I 
had learned the previous year through 
Mr. Simpson, when I met him-at Tele- 
graph Creek. My stopping with him for 
the winter was really an arrangement. of 
the year before, whereby I was ‘to boat 
the river to his trading station, and 
freight my luggage with the dog sleds 
over this stretch of bad river on the ice 
to a point below Hell Gate, where boat- 
ing might be resumed in the spring. The 
sledding of fifteen hundred pounds of 
freight such a distance with dogs was 
no small undertaking, especially as the 
number of our dogs was limited. Hav- 
ing since tested almost every feature 
known to the various methods of dog 
sledding, under practically all the condi- 
tions to which such work is subjected, I 
consider when any sled carries the food 
and equipment of the traveler and the 
food for its team of dogs on long trips, it 
may be considered to have accomplished 
fully as much as should be expected. In 
my case, however, there was all this lot 
of freight to transfer in addition to the 
necessary supplies for traveling. 

The matter never worried me a mo- 
ment, tho, for I expected all sorts of dif- 
ficult things when I went into this coun- 
try, and I was confident of my ability to 
overcome them. Christmas week passed 
pleasantly ; I added a number of small 
mammals to my collection, and in the 
evenings Mr. Simpson’s splendid music 
box would entertain us with its fine se- 
lections of music between games of poker 
played for beans, or stories of wild life 
in the north by Mr. Simpson, of which 
he possessed a great store. Much of my 
success in traveling down the Liard was 
due to his experience and good offices, 


and falling into his company as I did 
was simply to secure the best possible 
training-school for travel in the North. 
He is a man of such remarkable individ- 
uality and admirable qualities that I 
doubt if the world holds another like him. 
It is almost beyond one’s comprehension 
that such a man should be found in such 
a country. His father was for years 
Premier of Canada; he is not only of 
good family, but well educated, a man of 
magnificent physique, commanding ap- 
pearance, and the best of morals. When 
quite young he was induced to enter the 
service of the Hudson Bay Company, be- 
lieving that he would gain wealth and 
prominence through promotion. After 
many years of hard labor, exposed to 
such elements as would readily kill weak- 
er individuals, during which time he 
had charge of the company’s transports 
on the Athabasca River, a place requir- 
ing both skill and courage, he realized 
how many men there were in line of pro- 
motion ahead of him; and being too am- 
bitious for the long, tedious wait, he 
severed his relations with the company 
and entered the fur trade on the Liard 
on. his own account. Mr. Simpson’s cab- 
in was well supplied with the current 
literature of the day, secured at a very 
considerable expense of time, labor and 
money. He is a careful reader, well in- 
formed and pleasing in conversation, 
with but very little of the appearance of 
a man long isolated from civilization; 
and he would command respect in any 
company. Wonderfully strong and 
athletic, he is not only one of the best 
snowshoers in the North, but is known 
throughout the entire territory occupied 
by the Hudson Bay Company as one of 
the most daring and successful all 
round travelers of that region. If he 
will lead, it is always easy to get a party, 
but if he refuses his judgment is usually 
accepted as final. This was my tutor in 
practical and actual northern travel, and 
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to him I owe a great deal. In paying 
this tribute to him I do so, not simply by 
reason of personal regard, but to show 
that it is possible to find, tucked away in 
a great wilderness and completely buried 
to the world, a man whose rare and at- 
tractive qualities would be to him a 
source of wealth in more civilized sur- 
roundings. 

We had spent much time together dur- 
ing Christmas week, planning the trans- 
porting of my outfit. On the afternoon 
of the 28th of the month two young 
men arrived at the post with dog teams 
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mountainous Devil’s Portage on the way 
up; here they left the river and worked 
their sleds through brush and snow over 
a ridge one thousand feet above the river, 
and were thirty-six hours in covering the 
three and three-quarter miles. But re- 
gardless of all this they had decided to 
report the route feasible to their com- 
panions on their return, having received 
a complete description of the upper 
Liard from Mr. Simpson. 

My outfit was to be moved to a point 
below Hell Gate, theirs was below Hell 
Gate and was to be moved up. I could 
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from down the river, one of them named 
Camsel, from Fort Simpson on the Mac- 
kenzie, and the other an Englishman, 
called Pelly. They said they~ belonged 
to a party that was trying to get into the 
headwaters of the Yukon by traveling 
up the Liard. They had left a brother 
of Mr. Camsel’s and a companion named 
Wright some distance below Hell Gate, 
with a heavy lot of supplies, and had 
come up the river to prospect the route 
ahead of them, that they might better 
decide on the possibilities of getting 
through. They had encountered some 
difficulties to travel even with their sleds 
very lightly loaded, having made the 


get two teams of dogs at the post, and, 
with theirs, we could take down four 
loads of my outfit and bring back four 
of theirs, in that way making the one 
round trip serve a double purpose. My 
supplies were above, theirs below; I 
could feed the outfit down, they could 
feed it up. I would need food supplies 
at my Hell Gate camp in the spring, they 
could weigh me out those from their out- 
fit, and I could replace them at the post, 
saving the drawing of about five hundred 
pounds of stuff both ways. 

This was all certainly the very best of 
good fortune, and was mutually gratify- 
ing ; so we went to work at once to get 
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ready for the trip. We decided to load 
three of the sleds with freight, and the 
fourth with food for dogs and men, each 
man carrying his blankets on top of his 
own sled. This plan proved very satis- 
factory, and I set about tying up my out- 
fit in as compact form as. possible, dis- 
carding every ounce of stuff that was not 
absolutely necessary. : 

The weight of every package: was 
marked on it, so that when we came to 
load the sleds we should know just what 
we were putting on them. There is quite 
a secret in properly loading a dog sled, 
and when we left the post on the morn- 
ing of New Year’s Day (1898), our 
loads, ranging from.three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred pounds, were com- 
pact and lashed so tight they could not 
shift, even tho the sleds should roll over. 
I had not-only received some good train- 
ing in dog driving from Mr. Simpson 
during the winter, but Fred Camsel was 
considered one of the best trippers and 
most successful voyageurs in all the Mac- 
kenzie River country. 

Fred was a little fellow, all sinews, 
strong and quick, and knew just what to 
do and when to do it. He and I had 
our work cut out for us on the trip down 
the river, for neither the Englishman nor 
the young man I had with me knew any- 
thing of driving dogs, nor could they 
seem to learn. In addition to this diffi- 
culty, we were short one man, for there 
were only four of us to four sleds, and 
there should always be one extra man, 
since these northern dogs are accus- 
tomed to follow a man, who runs ahead 
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and breaks trail, and it is nearly impossi- 
ble to drive them without this. 

The Masinkers, an Eskimo tribe of 
Siberia who live on the coast of Bering 
Sea, train their dogs so that they can 
drive them and direct them by word of 
mouth, but such,a thing is nowhere prac- 
ticed on the American continent to my 
knowledge. So Mr. Pelly ran ahead, and 
it devolved upon Fred and me to drive 
three sleds the entire round trip of two 
hundred and forty miles, an undertaking 
full: of labor, exasperations and trying 
difficulties. The dogs would become 
completely fagged out in the deep snow, 
and as soon as a team was left it would 
stop. Fred and I had the extra team be- 
tween our own sleds, and to keep it go- 
ing we were constantly on the go, back 
and forth; where the snow was deep or 
the ice rough, our strength and endur- 
ance were often severely tested. In 
places the snow was so deep that it was 
with the greatest difficulty the dogs 
could drag the heavy sleds through it at 
all, and often we had to aid them by pull- 
ing at the head lines. Then, from time 
to time, we would get into water and 
slush that was between the ice and snow, 
a thing most disastrous to progress and 
often difficult to work around. Numer- 
ous fields of broken-up river ice, miles in 
extent, were encountered, and here the 
entire party were compelled to put in 
hours chopping a road through. 

Wet feet were common, and twice Mr. 
Pelly broke through where the ice was 
kept very thin from the water in some 
warm spring flowing in just underneath 
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Scene on Liard River. 


the bank. Everybody worked hard, 
however, and we made good progress 
considering our heavy loads and the 
many obstacles. 

We successfully passed around the 
Mountain Portage rapids and Brulé 
Portage rapids on the ice, and with very 
great care also managed to get through 
the six miles of cafions around Devil’s 
Portage ; this really cost us less labor and 
time than would have been required in 
going over the high country at the bend 
of the river. At many places we were 
compelled to pass along the base of high 
perpendicular stone walls, on a narrow 
shelf of ice barely wide enough to hold 
our sleds, while the angry waters of the 
awful rapids boiled and roared below us 
in a manner frightful to look upon. To 
lose one’s footing in such a place was to 
lose one’s life, and we were compelled to 
use the greatest possible care. Below 
Devil’s Portage, in the forty miles of 
Hell Gate cafion everywhere shut in by 
almost perpendicular high walls several 
hundred feet high, we found smooth ice, 
covered deep with snow, through which 
we moved steadily but slowly. It was 
extremely difficult to find camps aiong 
the cafion, for the walls were too steep 
and high to climb, and but for the few 
little streams that broke in here and there 
through the rocky sides we should have 


failed to find fuel throughout its entire 
length. 

Just above Devil’s Portage the river 
breaks through the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the high, rugged 
ridges rising directly and abruptly from 
the great river must present at all times 
many beautiful and picturesque sights, 
tho the mid-winter view I had of them is 
perhaps the most striking. 

A wide stretch of country either side 
of the Liard River from above Cranberry 
Rapids to a considerable distance below 
Hell Gate—a distance of fully one hun- 
dred and forty miles—abounds in hot 
springs; many of these are of consider- 
able magnitude, and seem to be strongly 
impregnated with minerals of the same 
kind. Water from such springs flowing 
into the Liard from either side soon be- 
came too common a sight to attract spe- 
cial attention. 

At Portage Brulé and throughout the 
entire length of Hell Gate cafion the wa- 
ter from the streams flowing over the 
high cafion wall in many places froze 
during its descent, and these cascades of 
ice, hundreds of feet high, were con- 
stantly added to until they presented a 
frontage that in magnitude would do 
credit to some great glacier. Their ap- 
pearance, however, was very different, 
altho a solid wall of ice generally ex- 
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tended from the surface of the river up, 
while often from projecting cliffs of 
rocks hung gorgeously colored icicles 
many: feet in length and weighing sev- 
eral tons. This ice was highly colored 
from the mineral contents of the water, 
and showed almost every shade of green, 
yellow and olive; in places écru and blue 
in several shades were visible. 

In Hell Gate cafion we passed the rap- 
ids where an entire boat’s crew in the 
employ of the Hudson Bay Company 
were once drowned. It was only with 
severe labors that we worked our way 
through the mountains of ice piled up at 
the foot of the high walls on either side 
of these rapids. 

A mile below Hell Gate we found my 
new acquaintances’ companions, who had 
moved a part of their stuff up that far. 
We went into camp and built a strong 
_pen or cache of logs into which my out- 
fit and supplies were put, covered over, 
and then weighed down with heavy tim- 
bers to prevent animals of any kind from 
getting into them. Two other men, who 
had been traveling up the river behind 
the Camsel party on the same mission, 
came into camp, and after hearing an ac- 
count of the work and the long road 
ahead of them decided to pitch camp 
there permanently until winter had gone 
and then go back down stream in a boat. 
They were rather short of food, and not 
having any gun were unable to kill game. 
On learning that I had cached my sup- 
plies there for the same purpose, they ex- 
pressed a desire to help me build my 
boat when I came back, and to help me 
run it down the Liard to the Mackenzie. 


Eskimo Dogs, 
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This suited me perfectly, and, on their 
promise to do this, I agreed to send them 
a gun and ammunition and a few other 
small things from the post. 

We were in camp below Hell Gate 
only two days, but so rapid and continu- 
ous was the snowfall that when we 
started on our way back up the river the 
trail made by us going down was almost 
completely covered up, and we had not 
gone far before it was entirely lost. This 
was extremely unfortunate, for had the 
downward trail remained open it would 
have furnished us a good track for our 
return, and not only greatly facilitated 
our travel, but saved us a wonderful | 
amount of hard labor. Every day the 
snow grew greater, while the going be- 
came more and more difficult and our 
progress slower. Twelve miles below 
the post we were compelled to lighten our 
sleds of half their loads, and even then 
we moved at a slow pace, which was dis- 
heartening. The day before reaching 
the post, Rover, my “foregoer,” fell 
down in the harness, unable to go any 
further. I fastened him on top of the 
sled, and drew him until the afternoon, 
when the poor fellow died. The last 
day out Pelly and I were both seriously 
ill all day, and we became so weak we 
could scarcely continue. The snow was 
fearfully deep, and dogs and men were 
kept moving at all only with very great 
effort. 

We were within one mile of the post 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, and it 
was already dark. There was water on 
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* ‘the ice underneath the snow ‘everywhere. 
‘The sleds would stick, and it would take 
all four men to carry them out, one at a 
time, to be cleared of slush; only to have 
them all stick in the same way a few yards 
further. When within about a quarter 
of a mile of the post it seemed as if we 
could not possibly get any further. The 
dogs were completely played out, and 
Pelly and I both weak from sickness. It 
was dark by this time, so I left the sleds 
to find the post and get a lantern. With 
the greatest effort I climbed. the river 
bank to the cabin, and, as I did so, the 
dogs at the post announced me. About 
the time I reached the porch in front of 
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a parallel in my experience. Even this 
trip, however, was not lacking in the ri- 
diculous, especially for Fred and myself. 
The young man I had brought with: me, 
who had started out with the ambition to 
see the North and make it easy for me to 
do so, found his complete satisfaction in 
this one trip; in fact, he was quite sur- 
feited with Northern travel. He worked 
hard, he worked with a vengeance, he 
fought his work at times like a mad man, 
he became morose, sullen, uncommunica- 
tive—all of which was so apparent that 
Pelly and Camsel ventured to speak to 
me concerning him, fearing he was grow- 
ing ill. I assured them, however, from 
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the cabin Mr. Simpson came to the door. 
Recognizing me, and as if taking in the 
whole situation at a glance, he grabbed 
me, and fairly carried me into the house. 
We were longer out than he had ex- 
pected, and he had been uneasy about us. 

He went out with some Indian boys 
from the post, and they soon brought in 
the rest of the party with the sleds. We 
were just four hours making the last 
mile. I have sledged several thousand 
miles since that time with dog sleds, a 
great part of which was on the ice fields 
of the Arctic seas; but for a long-drawn- 
out tug-of-war, in one continuous, un- 
abating struggle, that required every par- 
ticle of my strength, these two hundred 
and forty miles of freighting are without 


what I had previousry seen of him, that 
it was only his peculiar make-up, which 
unfitted him for any very trying: ordeal. 
Camsel was not only one of the best all 
round snowshoers, but one of the best 
camp-makers I ever saw, and he and | 
always made camp. The young man | 
had with me did the cooking, and Pelly 
did—well, I don’t know what he.did, but 
he was a good-natured fellow and per- 
fectly willing, and had he only have 
known how to do camp work he would 
have been a treasure. But he did not, 
and could not learn. While Camsel and 
I would be cutting wood and brush and 
arranging camp he would put in his time 
chopping down useless trees, and we had 
to be on the look out all the time that they 
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did not fall on us, the dogs or sleds; on 
one occasion, indeed, we were just in 
time to turn a tree in its fall and prevent 
its crushing all four sleds and their pre- 
cious loads, including my camera and 
other things that could not be replaced. 

Windy River empties into the Liard 
from the south just before the Liard en- 
ters the mountains, and it is well named. 
On our way down we met a perfect. gale 
there, and the snow was swept clear off 
the ice in places and packed hard in high 
mounds at others. On our return we 
had to fight against a most severe driving 
gale for several miles off the mouth of 
this same stream. At one place where 
the ice was left bare the force of the 
wind turned myself and team and sled 
completely around, and using me. for a 
sail, sent the sled and all spinning over 
the ice for two hundred yards, finally 
lodging us in some rough ice and bruis- 
ing me considerably. Luckily I had hold 
of the sled strap, or we should most like- 
ly have been separated and completely. 
lost to each other in the blinding storm. 
Five hours of this kind of thing with a 
temperature of fifteen degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit, is a thing that comes 
very near to cooling one’s blood. 

Every sled in such a party carries an 
ax, matches, some “ babbische,” or raw- 
hide lashings, and the driver’s blankets. 

That the reader may have a knowledge 
of the cost as well as labor necessary in 
making such a trip, it may be worth 
while to say that the four dog teams of 
four dogs each were worth $200 per 
team, the sleds $10 each, the harness 
$20, and the sled wrapper and lashings 
$10. Each dog required two pounds of 
food per day at a cost of 33 cents per 
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pound. Each man had to have three 
pounds of food per day at an average 
cost of 50 cents, or a total expense for 
food per day of $16.56. As we were 
thirty days making the round trip, it can 
readily be seen that the cost of food alone 
got to be between four and five hundred 
dollars for the trip. 

We carvied neither tent nor stove, but a 
large piece of canvas to stretch back of 
and above us to keep off the falling snow 
and reflect the warmth of the open fire 
built in front. Very few even of those 
who travei such a country know how to 
make such a camp. 

Our camps on this trip were in the 
timber. The first thing necessary each 
evening was to find a little level space, 
well protected from the wind. Then we 
would kick off our snowshoes and each 
stand one of them in the snow out of the 
way where it could be easily found again. 
With the other the snow was scooped 
off a square of ground large enough for 
the party to sleep on, and a bed of small 
pine boughs was placed on this. On 
the edge of the snow wall at the back 
and sides we used to build a brush wall 
of small pine saplings, weaving in all the 
branches closely. Over the front of the 
camp ran a pole, parallel with the back, 
but about six feet high; some poles were 
slanted down from that to the low brush 
wall at the back and canvas spread over 
them. A log fire was built in front, near- 
ly the full length of the camp, and the 
bedding placed on the boughs. The can- 
vas would reflect the heat of the fire. If 
our clothing was wet it was hung just 
underneath the front of the canvas, 
where it soon dried. Such a camp will 
not be smoky when properly made. 

Spokane, Wasu, 


Pierre. 


By Albert Lee. 


BOUT fifteen or twenty miles off 
A the south coast of Newfoundland 
lie three rocky little islands that 

are seldom visited by travelers, and of 
Which little is known except by those 
whose attention has been drawn to them 
through business or political interests. 
They can tell you all about these islands 
in the Foreign Offices at London or 


Paris, or in the Government Building at 
St. John’s, and the fishermen of Fortune 
Bay and of Gloucester will curse the 
name of them—but outside of these in- 
terested localities the existence of the 
little group is practically unknown. 
And yet these islands of St. Pierre- 
Miquelon are all that remain to France 
of her once vast North American pos- 
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sessions. On those barren rocks the Tri- 
color still floats, pure French is spoken, 
and a great fishing industry is carried on 
at a profit of several million dollars a 
year to the mother country. 

It is easy to get to St. Pierre if you 
only know how. It is not so easy to find 
out “how,” however, for the tourist 
agencies have no call for tickets to that 
ionely region. The first step in the jour- 
ney is to Halifax, and the best way of 
reaching Halifax is by boat from Boston. 
From Halifax, every fortnight, there is 
a little French mail steamer that makes 
regular trips to St. Pierre. The voyage 
is delightful and requires from two and a 
half to three days, a part of which is 
spent at the coal docks of Sydney, Cape 
Breton. The steamer leaves Halifax at 
nightfall and follows the Nova Scotian 
coast as far as St. Peter’s Canal, which 
is usually made in the early morning of 
the following day. Then, until sunset, 
the route lies through the Bras d’Or 
Lakes—as picturesque a waterway as 
there is anywhere in North America—to 
Sydney,* stopping for an hour at Bad- 
deck, in the Bras d’Or, to load fowl and 
fresh vegetables for the St. Pierrese. At 
Sydney the boat waits for the mail train 
from Halifax, and then puts out into the 
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Bay of St. Lawrence and steers north- 
ward for the colony. 

If you can imagine an Alpine village, 
clustering near the top of a barren moun- 
tain, with the ocean risen to its outskirts, 
you will have a fairly good idea of the 
appearance of: the town of St. Pierre. 
And even if you were dropped there from 
a balloon, you would know at once that 
it was a French town, for it is totally 
unlike any other place in America, and 
just like hundreds of the little cities of 
France. 

Our steamer threaded its way through 
the tortuous entrance to the harbor—a 
channel so narrow that the spray of the 
breakers was dashed back upon the 
decks—and was warped to a berth at a 
stone quay with the assistance of the only 
tug in the colony. There was a crowd 
on the dock, of course, for the steamer’s 
fortnightly arrival is a great event. The 
people were a contented and healthy look- 
ing lot of French fisherfolk—the men 
clad in baggy blue trousers and gaudy 
shirts, the women in short dark frocks 
and neat white caps. Almost all wore 
wooden shoes or rope-soled slippers. A 
gendarme, with cocked hat and gold- 
braided uniform, stood in the front rank 
and was kept fairly busy preventing the 
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youth of the colony from coming to sud- 
den death by drowning. There was an 
immense amount of shouting and gestic- 
ulating by the crew and their assistants 


on the wharf—after the manner of the 
French—but in due time the ship was 
made fast, and we were allowed to walk 
down the gang plank and to invade the 
town. 

We had been told during the voyage of 
a good lady who would take us to board, 
and by the aid of a small native we found 
her out. She lived in a neat little house 
of two stories, from the upper windows 
of which you might easily shake hands 
with any one standing in the narrow 
street below. There was as large a four- 
poster bed in each of our rooms as the 
apartments would accommodate, and here 
we slept under eiderdown pillows, so fat 
that they swelled almost to the ceiling. 
Madame, our hostess, did the cooking— 
and better fare there never was. Her 
two daughters served the table, and 
poured the wine—such wine! Burgun- 
dies from France, Madeiras and sherries 
from Spain—carried over in the ships 
that bring the sale for the.cod,and landed 
duty free. We lived well in St. Pierre. 

In the morning we were aroused by the 
town crier, or, more correctly speaking, 
the town bugler, who went about the 
streets blowing upon his trumpet and 
announcing to the people the arrival of 


fresh meat and vegetables on the ship 
which had carried us. We hastened to 
the quay, where we saw the cargo quick- 
ly auctioned off to the village tradesmen, 
and then we set out to explore the neigh- 
borhood. 

The island on which St. Pierre is built 
is about twenty miles in circumference, 
and is the smallest (altho the most im- 
portant) of the Miquelon group. It is 
the only one possessing a harbor. The 
other islands are Grande Miquelon, Pe- 
tite Miquelon (more commonly called 
Langlade) and half a dozen neighboring 
rocks that have been dignified with long 
names. The islands have belonged to 
the French—barring some short periods 
of British occupation—ever since their 
discovery in the seventeenth century, and 
are of value only as a fishing station. 
The right of Frenchmen to fish in New- 
foundland waters was granted by . the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and confirmed 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1783—and that 
was the origin of the “ French Shore ” 
question which has. lately become such 
an important one in Newfoundland poli- 
tics. ° 

Cod fishing is practically the sole in- 
dustry of the place, and it is prosecuted 
on.an elaborate scale.. The season: opens 
in April and closes in September, and 
about 8,000 men, women and boys come 
over from Dieppe and St. Malo every 
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The Tall Crucifix on“ Calvary Hill,” St. Pierre. 


spring to fish, and return to France in 
the fall. The winter population of the 
islands is about 4,000, while in summer it 
rises to 12,000. 

The system by which the cod-fishing 
business is carried on is more or less com- 
plicated. The man who furnishes the 
capital to fit out and provision the 
schooners is called an “armateur.” 
There are many of these at St. Pierre, 
some of them owning as many as twenty 
vessels. The armateur hires captains and 
crews and sends them off to the Banks, 
where they fish for as much cod as their 
craft can carry. It is to the men’s inter- 
est to fish rapidly and to make as many 
excursions as possible to the Banks, for 
they get a percentage on the season’s 
profit. On arrival at the Grand Bank the 
captain chooses an anchorage, and the 
schooner is made fast with chains and 
grappling hooks. Once anchored the 
schooner remains in the same place until 
loaded with cod—that is, she remains 
there unless blown away by storms, 
which are frequent in those latitudes. 
The greatest danger, however, to which 
these small schooners are liable is that 
of being run down in a fog by the big 
transatlantic liners that rush past at the 
rate of twenty knots an hour. Every 
year there are several St. Pierre schooners 
which are never heard from, but it is sel- 
dom that a liner reports so insignificant 
a matter as a slight shock in a fog off the 
Banks. There are usually six dories to 
a schooner, and each dory has a crew of 
two men. They row off some distance 


from the larger boat and anchor until 
they get their hooks baited. Each man 
has about fifteen hooks to bait, and the 
operation requires about two hours. The - 
lines are then cast into the sea and fixed 
to buoys. The next morning the dories 
visit the buoys and haul up the captured 


_cod. There is no fish greedier than the 


cod, and so there is usually a fish on 
every hook. When the haul is compleied 


new bait is cast over and the dories re- 


turn to the schooner. 

The work of cleaning the day’s catch 
then begins. The fish are slit open and 
all the inside, with the exception of the 
liver and roe, is thrown away. Then the 
head is chopped off and the backbone 
torn out. The cleaning process done, the 
cod are stowed away in the hold, well 
salted down. When the schooner returns 
to St. Pierre with a full cargo it goes 
alongside the armateur’s wharf and un- 
loads. The fish are thrown into crates 
which are submerged until all the salt 
has been soaked out of them. Then 
women and boys get into the crates and 
scrub each individual fish with a coarse 
brush. After this has been done the 
cod are piled in oblong stacks near a 
drying place. A drying place consists 
of several acres of land exposed to the 
sunlight and covered with flat stones. St. 
Pierre is surrounded with these broad, 
stony fields. As soon as the sun begins 
to shine (and sunshine is precious in 
those foggy regions), women and boys, 
who, like the fishermen, have come over 
from France to do this work, lay the cod 
out on the stones to dry. As each fish has 
to be handled separately, it is plain that 
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tnany laborers are required for the work. 
If a fog comes up, or if it starts to rain, 
the women and boys rush to the drying 
places and pile the cod in stacks and cover 
the pile with tarpaulins. Dry cod is 
piled in round stacks to distinguish it 
from the fresh. It takes many days of 
drying to get the fish in proper condition. 
Then it is salted all over again and 
packed for export. A great deal of it, 
however, is sent to France “ green ”— 
that is, not having gone through the dry- 
ing process on the stones. It is dried and 
cured when it reaches France. The ships 


that carry the cod to France return load- 


ed with salt. Most of this comes from 
Cadiz, Spain. Last year 41,614 barrels 
of salt were imported from that city. It 
is the captains of these vessels who usu- 
ally bring a good load of Spanish wines 
along with the salt. 

For rugged scenery St. Pierre may be 
well commended to the traveler. The 
rocks that rise up behind the town, 
lichen-covered and moss-grown, reach 
their greatest altitude in the “Pin de 
Sucre,” and the “Grand Vigie,” about 
1,000 and 1,200 feet high respectively. 
From these eminences the shores of New- 
foundland’ may plainly be seen. When 
it has been foggy and the mist is blowing 
away, leaving the air clearer, the bold 
shores of the opposite coast seem to rise 
up out of the water and to move up closer 
to St. Pierre. It is. an optical illusion 
which, the natives say, betokens rain. 
The path leading up to these hights is 
somewhat rough as soon as the town is 
left behind. It passes over Calvary Hill, 
where rises a tall crucifix, such as may 
be seen in almost every French fishing 
village, then it crosses the highway that 
leads to.the Anse au Savoyard, and tan- 
gles itself up in the rocks and mosses of 
the mountains.. The panorama of the 
bay and harbor from the “ Pin de Sucre” 
is grand, and the silence of the region is 
impressive. Far below lies the. little 
port, and dark sailed luggers may be seen 
moving in and out among the rocks; yet 
on the mountain top there is no sound. 
Langlade and Grande Miquelon lie over 
to the north—barren islands with abrupt 
shores, but less mountainous than St. 
Pierre. A sandy beach about three miles 
long binds these two greater islands, 
and along that bar lie the bleaching ribs 
of hundreds of vessels that have gone 


ashore in the storm where they thought 
there was a passage between the islands. 
Probably the most picturesque spot on 
Langlade is the “ Cap Perce,” a sort of 
natural arch of rock which juts out into 
the ocean, and which is tall enough to 
admit of a schooner’s passing beneath 
it. 

There are probably not morethantwen- 
ty horses on the islands, the local beasts 
of burden being oxen and dogs. Wagons 
drawn by anywhere from one to six dogs 
are common sights in the streets. The 
ox teams are used for the heavier work, 
and are in charge of Basque teamsters, 
who wear quaint hats and brilliant sashes 


A Figure Head from a Wrecked Ship, Many Street 
Corners in St, Pierre are Decorated in this Way. 


and use strange and terrible oaths as they 
prick their beasts with cruel, steel-point- 
ed goads. When the day’s work is done 
the Basques and Normans and Bretons 
gather in the cufés—of which there must 
be half a hundred in the little town—and 
drink their absinthe, or eau-de-vie, or 
Madeira, until they are officially notified 
that it is time for them to go to bed. This 
notification is given by a drummer, who 
passes through the streets every night at 
ten o’clock, beating a loud tattoo, at the 
sound of which the cafés and cabarets 
are compelled to close. 

The mail steamer remains in port long 
enough for the active traveler to see all 
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there is of the quaint ‘little town, but not 
long enough for him to satiate himself 
with its charms and delights. The hos- 
pitalit eo of the inhabitants is. delightful, 
ands al ipo few of them speak any English, 


they. all show the greatest interest in the 
visitor’s welfate—from. the ‘humblest 
ee to the all-powerfulGovernor him- 
sel 5 bie ee 


-New York Ciry. 


A Naturalist’s Vacation. 
By Ernest Harold: Baynes 


HEN but a very small boy I be- 
"came impressed with the fact 


that it was not possible to 


gauge the ability of either a sportsman 
or a naturalist by the extent or the ele- 
gance of his equipment. Among my 
acquaintances in those days were two 
men who used to shoot, fish and “ com- 
mune with nature” in the Bronx River 
country, before such an institution as 
Bronx Park had been dreamed of. One 
of these men was a college professor. 
It was his custom to go forth equipped 
to catch, kill and study every species of 
animal to be found in the United States, 
and a great many kinds which are not 
to be found here except in menageries. 
He had shooting coats and fishing coats, 
hunting boots and wading boots, guns 
with extra barrels and_ elaborately 


carved stocks, fishing rods of several pat- 
terns, and reels, hooks, note-books. and 


other paraphernalia, including a case of. 


instruments designed for the purpose of 
coping with every possible emergency 
which might arise during an expedition 
afield. -I believe he thought himself a 
combination of Nimrod and Isaac Wal- 
ton, but he always reminded me of the 
White Knight in “ Through the Look- 
ing Glass.” I went out with him a good 
many times, but I never knew him to 
shoot anything, and I never saw him 
catch a fish but once. We were fishing 
near one another in the Bronx, when I 
heard a yell from the professor and 
looked up to see a big fish of some kind 
describe an arc against the sky. “ Come 
and see it; ”’ he shrieked, “ it’s a bass.” I! 
threw down my rod, and ran over to find 
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Wild Violets, Ferns and Mosses. 


him closely examining with bulging 
eyes and swelling pride a very fine spec- 
imen of the catfish. 

The other man was of a different type. 
His clothes were not pretty, and, to use 
his own expression, he “ never had no 
use fer frills.” His face was weather- 
beaten and ribbed like the bark of a tree, 
and he had the eye of a peregrine falcon. 
When he went shooting he had-a long- 
barreled, muzzle-loading gun which had 
been made to kill things with, and his 
fishing outfit consisted chiefly of an old 
rod, which had bent in the struggles with 
many a swifling trout. He wore a 
faded brown suit, with a slouch hat and 
leather leggings. He carried neither 
note-book nor field-glasses, but if he 
once saw or heard a living thing he 
knew it forever; and if he wanted it he 
got it, whether it swam, flew or walked. 


He couldn’t have given the. scientific . 


name of it, but.he-knew more of the hab- 


its and customs of the wild creatures . 


that dwelt in the woods than can be 
found between the covers of a book. 


Specialists and. others who study nat- . 


ural history systematically often require 
elaborate outfits even in the field, but 
those who, with no. special knowledge of 
the subject, simply desire to enjoy their 
natural surroundings while walking in 
the country—on their vacation: rambles, 
perhaps—should not be overburdened 


with equipment. Every ounce.a man car- 
ries, over and above that which is abso- 
lutely necessary, soon becomes a source 
of annoyance, and all such ounces are 
better left behind... 

Concerning clothing for the summer, 
almost every one has his own opinion, 
but to those who have no “ set ” ideas on 
the subject I would suggest a suit of 
khaki. This material is strong, light 


and inexpensive.- It will stand any 


amount of wear and tear; and does not 
easily soil. It is cool and comfortable, 
and, moreover, the color is one which 
blends well with almost any outdoor 
background ; and being inconspicuous it 
is not apt to frighten a wild creature 
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which the wearer may desire to study. 
A soft hat and leggings, of the same 
color as the suit, will add greatly both to 
comfort and picturesqueness. 

If our amateur naturalist has a liking 
for photography he should certainly take 
a light-weight camera with him. In no 
other way can he obtain so many per- 
manent. records of the sights he loves; 
by no.other means can he store up so 
much pleasure for future use. If he can 
afford it he should have a high-grade 
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ture photography, but in general the 
long-focus cameras are the best for ob- 
taining thedetails of distantobjects, while 
reflex cameras are the most convenient 
for taking pictures of moving animals in 
the woods, birds.on the wing, etc. A 
book which contains a- wealth of infor- 
mation for the naturalist-photographer 
is “ Wild Life at Home,” by the Kear- 
tons, who have probably. done more all- 
around work in the photographing of 
natural objects than any other two men. 


Crow’s Nest and Eggs. 


rapid lens. A cheap lens, like a cheap 
gun, is good enough when all conditions 
are favorable; but the high-grade article 
works well on all occasions. It is not 
advisable to carry a large instrument; 
one which takes a picture four inches by 
five inches will answer every purpose 
without making life a burden. Any 
sharp picture taken with such a camera 
may be enlarged several diameters with- 
out serious loss of detail. - It is not with- 
in the province of this article to enter 
into a detailed description of the differ- 
ent kinds of cameras best suited for na- 


Whether the camera is to be a part of 
the equipment or not, a pair of field- 
glasses must be counted as one of the ne- 
cessities. Almost any kind of glasses are 
better than none, but those of light 
weight, with a high magnifying power 
and covering a large field, are, of course, 
the most desirable. A carrying-case is 
not necessary. When not in use they 
may be rolled in a handkerchief and car- 
ried in the coat pocket. 

Another useful little article which 
takes up scarcely any room is a pocket 
magnifying-glass, such as can be ob- 
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tained at any optician’s for less than a 
dollar. It will be found convenient for 
examining the structure of minerals, and 
the anatomy of insects or: wild flowers, 
and other small objects. . 

Few instruments can be used on more 
occasions ‘than a stout jack-knife, and 
the man who travels through the woods 
without one is at.a disadvantage. There 
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walk is over. If two or more are trav- 
eling in company the twine and the bag 
are particularly useful. It often hap- 
pens that some one has to climb a tree 
or a cliff in order to see a bird’s or 
a squirrel’s nest. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, each member of the party, 
in order to examine the bird’s eggs or 
the young squirrels, would have to make 
the ascent in person,—and climbing 
is a feat quite impossible for many 
people. But when the twine and the 
bag are at hand, the best climber may go 
up and lower the objects of interest in 
safety for the benefit of his friends. At 
other times the bag may be used to carry 
all kinds of specimens, or even one’s 
lunch when out in the woods for the day. 
The twine is also useful for hauling up 
the camera and other appliances when 
engaged in. tree-top photography. 

In selecting a place in which to study 
nature during a vacation, it is well to 
avoid fashionable resorts and_ places 
much visited by tourists and sportsmen. 
Localities which present the greatest va- 
riety of surface will, all other conditions 
being equal, yield the greatest variety of 
subjects for study. It is very desirable 
that there should be fresh water of some 
kind, a river or a lake, nearby, for there 
exists no greater attraction, particularly 
in the summer, for animals. 

In beginning the study of natural his- 
tory in a strange place, it is well at first 


is scarcely'a limit to the number of uses - | 


it may be put to in the course of a day. | 


If one wishes to cut.a:stick, to dissect a 
plant, to.skin an’ animal, to open-a de- 


cayed stump, or to uproot a:flower, the - 


jack-knife, is:a_ friend ‘which’ will come 


to the rescue.on each occasion.- A small’ 


hatchet is better for some purposes, but 
when weight ‘is a vital question-the knife 
has-the advantage. 

Two other seemingly insignificant ar- 
ticles, as“ useful -as they are common- 
place, are a ball of twine and a -muslin 
bag. These are things which should al- 
vays be taken’ on general. principles. 
Uhey are very light, take up very little 
-pace, and nine times out of ten one or 
the other will prove useful before a day’s 
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to hunt up one or two of the local sports- 
men, particularly the old fellows. These 
men know almost every inch of the coun- 
try roundabout, and they can save one 
an endless amount of time, by advising 
as to what kind of animal life may be 
found, and exactly where each particu- 
lar species has its favorite habitat. 

If you can persuade one of these men 
to accompany you on several of your 
preliminary walks so much the better. 
He knows every permanent feature of 
the landscape, and his eye swings round 
to any unusual object, as a compass 
needle swings to the north. ‘He will di- 
rect your attention to the nest of a fish- 
hawk, perhaps a mile away, or in a whis- 
per point out the antler tips of a deer, 
projecting. above the tall. grass. If you 
will glance along his outstretched arm 
and forefinger he will show you where a 
bittern stands, with upright neck and 
with bill pointing to the sky, looking 
like one of the reeds which surround 
it. Again, he will call your attention to 
a puff of red smoke, blown along close to 
the ground, and tell you that it is a fox; 
and, if possible, he will conduct you to 
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its den, in order that you may -set your 
camera for a photograph. Such instruc- ° 
tion is invaluable; you cannot get it 
from books. It is impressive. It is easy 
to understand. You feel that you are 
surrounded by things strange and mar- 
velously interesting, and you start to 
look for them yourself. And then you 
begin to see them. . Your eye wanders 
over the landscape. The fields and wood 
are no longer lifeless, but are filled with 
busy, thinking creatures whose acquaint- 
ance you are beginning to make. Here, 
with her brown feathers mingling with 
the brown leaves about her, sits a part- © 
ridge brooding over her young; there, 
crouched along a lichen-covered branch, 
is a night-hawk, which yesterday you 
would have mistaken for a knot upon the 
tree.. Yonder, beneath a clump of bushes, 
lies some gray object. Last. week you 
might have passed it by. as a stone, but 


-to-day it is a crouching rabbit. 


These and hundreds of other wild 
creatures will be your acquaintances, pos- 
sibly friends; and, if so, you will not be 
the first to discover that there are no 
friends more worthy of your confidence. 

STonEHAM, Mass, 
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Signaling 


to Mars. 


By Sir Robert S: Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY AND GEOMETRY AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND DirEcTOR. OF THE CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. 


T was the remark of the great Sir 
William Herschel that the resem- 
blance of Mars to this earth is one 

of the most striking featuresin the solar 
system. The observations of the planet 
which have been made since the time of 
thisincomparable observer have tended to 
illustrate the truth which he then laid 
down. Mars is not so large as our earth, 
of course, but like our earth, Mars is 
surrounded by an atmosphere. At the 
poles of Mars are vast white tracts which 
become greatly extended during’ winter 
on the planet, but which’ shrink’ again 
during the ensuing summer. To deny 
that these white tracks on Mars consist 
of ice or snow now seems to me a suppo- 
sition so fantastic that I think we need 
not seriously discuss it. ; 

There was a time when it might be 

pleaded that the materials of which Mars 
was constituted were in all likelihood 
different from the materials of which our 
earth is made. At that time it might cer- 


tainly be conjectured that this white ma- © 


terial which accumulates so mysteriously 
_ during the winter in either hemisphere 
on Mars and which disappears again dur- 
ing the summer was formed of some ma- 
terial unknown to terrestrial chemists: 
But this view can no longer be enter- 
tained. The most interesting astronom- 
ical discovery of the last century assutes 
us that the elements of which our earth 
is constituted are the same: elements as 
those of which other bodies in the uni- 
verse are constructed. erhceet 


It has been proved by recent observa- 


tions that the large dark objects.on Mars 
long believed to be open oceans can no 
longer be so described. By the excellent 
telescopes now available these dark 
tracts have been shown to be traversed by. 
marks of a nature so permanent as to be 
wholly incompatible with the supposition 
that in looking at the dark regions we 
are looking at sheets of liquid. For the 
demonstration of this point we are in- 
debted to the labors of many astronomers, 
but we must specially mention Mr. Per- 


- five million miles? 


cival Lowell, who has devoted consum- 
mate skill and assiduity to the study of 
this planet. With the help of a power- 
ful telescope at his observatory in Flag- 
staff, Arizona, Mr. Lowell has also large- 
ly extended our knowledge of the canals 
discovered many years ago by Schiapa- 
relli. Mr. Lowell has given us some ex- 
cellent reasons for his belief that these 
so-called canals do indeed mark the 
courses along which water is conducted 
from the melting snows at the poles of 
Mars to the more arid parts of the planet. 

Discoveries such as these raise once 
again the perennial question as to the ex- 
istence of intelligent inhabitarits on Mars. 
And here we are sure to be asked what 
telescopes have to tell with regard to this 
matter of interest so unfailing. It is 
sometimes heedlessly supposed that our 
instruments, erected with the expenditure 
of so much skill and trouble, and often at 
such vast expense, ought to be capable 
of accomplishing that which a little con- 
sideration would show to be impossible. 
Let us briefly consider the conditions un- 
der which alone signaling to Mars could 
be effected. 

When under certain occasions, which 
do not recur very frequently, Mars comes 
nearest to the earth, the distance of the 
planet from our globe is still about thir- 
ty-five: million miles. Now what can a 
telescope show at the distance of thirty- 
It requires a very 
good telescope to-reduce.the apparent 


‘distance: of ‘an’ object ‘to a+ thousandth 


pait... That. is to say, it is a very 
good telescope which will show an object 


_as-clearly as we could see it withthe un- 


aided eye if it were at a thousandth part 
of its distance, and if we dispensed with 
the assistance of a telescope. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to hope for any signaling 
to Mars, unless the signals were on a 
scale sufficiently great to be visible to the 
unaided eye even at a distance as great 
as thirty-five thousand miles. This con- 
sideration suffices to prove the utter fu- 
tility of human endeavor to make any 
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demonstrations on a sufficiently large 
scale to be perceptible to the inhabitants 
of Mars. 

The very largest city that this earth 
has ever known would be altogether too 
small to be visible to a being dwelling on 
the planet Mars, even if that being were 
endeavoring to see it with a telescope as 
powerful as the greatest and most per- 
fect instrument in any observatory on 
this globe. 

If the whole extent of Lake Superior 
was covered with petroleum, and if that 
petroleum was set on fire, then I think 
we may admit that an inhabitant of Mars 
who was furnished with a telescope as 
good as that which Mr. Percival Lowell 
uses at Flagstaff might-be able to see 
that something had happened. But we 
must not suppose that the mighty con- 
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flagration would appear to the Martian 
as a very conspicuous object. It would 
rather be a very small feature, but still I 
think it would not be beyond the reach of 


.a practiced observer in that planet. On 


the other hand, if an area the size of Lake 
Superior on Mars was to be flooded with 
petroleum and that petroleum was to be 
kindled, we should expect to witness the 
event from here not as a great and strik- 
ing conflagration, but as a tiny little 
point of just discernible light. The disc of 
Mars is not a large object, and the con- 
flagration would not extend over the 
three-hundredth part of that disc. 

It is sufficient to state these facts to 
show that the possibility of signaling to 
Mars is entirely beyond the power of hu- 
man resources. 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


‘The “Manion of ahecmeaee 


By Alfred Austin, 


Port LaurgEATE OF ENGLAND. 
I 


N that fair Land where slope and plain 
Shine back to sun and sky, 
And olives shield the sprouting grain 
When wintry arrows fly, 
Where snow-fed streams seek sun-warmed vale 
Through vineyard-scarped defile, 
The world we enter with a wail 
She greeted with a smile. 


II. 


Slumbering She smiled, and smiling woke, 
And, when She felt the smart 

Of grave sad life, smiles still bespoke- 
Her tenderness of heart. 

And nightly when She knelt and prayed 
Beside her snow-white bed, 

Her face was one pure smile that made 
A heaven about her head. 


* III. 


When Love first trembled in her ear 
The heart-throbs that beguile, 

She listened with assenting tear, 
Then chased it with a smile. 

Sorrow and pain with smiles She bore 
Unto her latest breath; 

But the sweetest smile she ever wore 


Was the smile She wore in death. 
Kent. EnGianp. 












Books and Nature. 


My friend, the Literary Editor, has 
asked me to,lay aside the judicial robe 
and wig (no Athenian judge ever wore 
these symbolic encumbrances; but never 
mind that, we are not sitting in the Di- 
castery to-day) and write a word or two 
on the choice of books most suitable to 
follow us into the quiet retreats of nature 
when the summer days of idling call us 
from the world. Books and Nature—I 
confess it did not at first seem to me easy 
to unite these powerful stimulants of the 
imagination. So, they say, a man can- 
not call upon opium and alcohol both to 
stimulate the body. My first thought 
was to quote the words of one of my mas- 
ters, an old school teacher of Rome: 


“ Heed not those who believe the woods 


and groves are the fittest place for read- 
ing, inasmuch as there the open liberty 
of the skies and the pleasantness of the 
scenes lift up the mind and make blessed 
the soul. To me such a retreat seems 
more to invite joy than to exhort study.” 

Books are, indeed, a sweet food of the 
spirit ; but he who loves them most turns 
oftenest to the cloistered quiet of his 
chamber. We associate the delights of 
reading with the shaded lamp and the 
cheerful hearth, when out of doors the 
storms of winter bluster in vain. Those 
who have been bruised by the world, who 
have seen the battle of life go against 
them, and the banners of their hope 
trailed ignobly in defeat—naturally such 
as these seek the “ eternal consolation ” 
of books. Yet perhaps not many even of 
these are aware that Keble, he of the 
Oxford movement, whose noble hymns 
we read in “ The Christian Year,” wrote 
also in the graceful Latin of the Univer- 
sities two volumes of “ Przlectiones,” 
in which he attempts to prove that the 
great power of literature is confined to 
this one office of ministering to a mind 
diseased—the vis medica, or healing 
power, as he calls it. But books are not 
for the weak alone. The man who scorns 
the active world because he is stronger 
than life, whose will and fancy work in 
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_ harmonious accord, may find in the quiet 


air of his study material for all his facul- 
ties. Like Sainte Beuve he may toil la- 
boriously through solitary days and 
nights to gather into his own mind the 
whole history of the human spirit, and in 
this re-created world of the imagination 
find, not exactly consolation, but large in- 
crease of life. Books to him do not come 
with the offering merely of the vis med- 
ica, but are instinct with the vis viva, 
the breath of living power. 

That is one form of the imaginative 
life—the cloistral companionship of 
books, whether sought by the weak or 
the strong. But others may turn to na- 
ture for the same consolation or inspira- 
tion, and find there the proper stimulus 
of the mind. And it would be a curious 
study to analyze the difference of a man’s 
temperament according as he seeks the 
society of “the echoing sea or the shad- 
owed mountains,” as Homer describes 
the vacation world,— 

obped Te oxidevta SdAacod Te HxhEooa, 
To some the great murmur of the cease- 


less waves in their task of ablution round 
earth’s shores, the circled expanse of 


“waters where the sun scatters diamonds 


and the moon pours molten gold, the very 
inhospitality of the salt waters, bring 
freedom and the joy of enlargement. 
They love the wave-beaten beach; they 
love to plunge their bodies into the flood, 
or ride the wild horses of the sea,— . 
“ For I was as it were a Child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do 

here.” 

To others the sea is but an unharvested 
waste (ddd arpuyérow) that fills them 
with a shuddering sense of desolation. 
Such persons préfer the mountains and 
love to walk in the altitudes. The up- 
lifted summits from which they can look 
down .upon the valley land, and the strong 
ridges that lead along the highways of 
the sky, inspire them and thrill them as 
the mznads of old sought the hights for 
their frenzied revels. Such as these de- 
sire exaltation rather than peace. 
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Books and nature—these are the two 
stimulants of the imagination, self-ex- 
cluding, one would say, and all exacting ; 
and how shall they be combined? The 
delights of the study and the wide pleas- 
ures of the world—what compromise can 
there be between these two? 

I do not write now for those who look 
to the newest historical romance for in- 
tellectual food. These know what they 
want and need no advice. Their choice 
of reading shows that the imaginative 
faculties in them have been stunted, and 
neither nature nor books can be more to 
them than a moment’s wonder. Nor do I 
write specially for those who go to the 
sea or the mountains for mere bodily rest, 
and demand no stimulant of any sort. 
They are like the hero of Mr. Mowbray’s 
“ Journey td Nature ”—a book of exqui- 
site fancy, by the wav, in which such as 
these and many others will find pleasure 
and matter for reflection. But to those 
who may use the summer for inner up- 
building as well as for physical rest, I 
should say: Do not try to combine much 
reading or consecutive study with your 
retreat to the sea or to the hills. As the 
master, Quintilian, whom I have already 
quoted, says: “ These things which de- 
light us tend to distract the mind from 
any fixed study.” 


Rather a man should choose a single , 


book (an old and well proved poet let it 
be), and so absorb its qualities during 
the long empty weeks of summer revery 
as that it shall become forever after an 
integral part of his imagination. And if 
this companionable author be selected 
with reference to the scenery of the world 
into which the traveler goes, he will find 
that the effect of his reading will be as- 
tonishingly enhanced by the harmonious 
impression of his surroundings. As the 


sea and the mountains appeal to different _ 


emotions in us, so there is one book for 
the shore and another book for the hills 
and valleys. You will never know the 
full beauty of the Odyssey until you have 
read it (as I have read it more than once) 
week after week while the rhythmic mur- 
mur of the surf keeps time in your ears 
with the beat of the poet’s verse: 


“ Round it the murmuring river of the sea 
Ran flecked with foam, immeasurably vast.” 


Nor. will you learn the meaning of 


sischylus and Sophocles until you have 
lived with them where the purple shadow 
of the hills trembles about you, and at 
times your imagination at least is carried 
up to the enthusiastic hights where the 
snow-white vapors and the yellow sun- 
beams rest and vanish and come again. 
Then you shall understand the choruses 
and the enthusiasm of the tragic CEdipus, 
the cry of the bewildered old men: 


“Let thy death-wing’d arrows shower, 
O Apollo, fearful Lord, 
Swift from thy bow and golden chord, _— 
And smiting slay the plague-begetting 
Power. s 
Thou, too, hurl thy shafts of light, 
Virgin huntress of the mountains, 
Ranging Lycia far from sight, 
Bathing in the lonely fountains. 
‘“‘ Bacchus, too, I call, the bland, 
The golden-mitred named from Theban 
land; 
Bacchus, who with troop disheveled 
Ofttimes in our valleys reveled, 
Now where Death and Famine march,— 
O Bacchus, with thy ruddy, flaming torch, 
The demons scathe and scorch!” 


But I am reminded by a book of singu- 
lar fascination, Maeterlinck’s “ Life of 
the Bees,” which I have just read, that 
there is another beauty than that of the 
mountains or the sea. Let me relate how 
once in a rich valley of Pennsylvania | 
learned the meaning of Virgil’s “ Geor- 
gics.” There the stately lines of precept 
and the sunny pictures of the Jaetas 
segetes seemed to connect themselves 
with the smiling scenes about me. The 
little village lays among broad farm- 
checkered hills, and the garden behind 
my house stretched back to the brow of 
a deep slope. In the cool shadows of 
the beech trees that edged this hill I used 
to lie and read through the long sum- 
mer mornings; and often I would look 
up from the book, disturbed by the 
hoarse cawing of the crows as they flew 
up from the woods or fields nearby and 
flapped heavily across the valley. The 
effect of their flight was simple, but laid 
hold on the imagination in a_ peculiar 
manner. As they flew in a horizontal 
line the sloping hillside appeared to drop 
away beneath them like the subsiding of 
a great wave. It was just the touch 
needed to add a sense of mystic instabil- 
ity to the earth and to subtilize the pro- 
saic farmland into the realm of poetry. 
Looking at the fields in this glorified 
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light I first understood the longing of 
the poet: Flumina amem silvasque in- 
glorius, and his pathetic envy of those 

“Too happy husbandmen, if but they knew 
The wonders of their state!” 

And when wearied of this wider scene 
I turned to the garden itself, stiil I was 
in Virgil’s haunted world. Some dis- 
tance from the house was a group of 
apple trees, under whose protecting 
branches- stood a row of beehives; and 
nearby, in a little rustic arbor, I could 
sit through many a sunny hour and read, 
while the hum of bees returning home 
with their burden. of rifled honey 
sounded in my ears. It was there I 
learned to enjoy the laevia spectacula 
rerum, as he calls the story of his airy 
tribes; and there in that great quiet of 
nature,—so wide and solemn that it 
seemed a reproach against the noisy ac- 
tivities of men,—I learned what the poet 
meant to signify in those famous lines 
closing his account of the warring bees: 
“These mighty battles, all this tumult of the 

breast, 


With but a little scattered dust are brought 
to rest.” 


DICAST. 
& 


A Reading of Life.* 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH’S latest vol- 
ume of verse, “ A Reading of Life,” will 
have its few sure readers. One must 
doubt whether it will win for him a sin- 
gle new admirer. 

To say as much as this, is to condemn 
Mr. Meredith’s poetic style utterly. 

The laws of success in art are hard, no 
doubt. On the one hand, there is the ar- 
tist himself, conscious of the beauty and 
worth of his own dream, his own 
thought; on the other hand, here is his 
public, never having imagined his 
dream, never having had the least inkling 
of his new thought. How shall the ar- 
tist communicate with us? The fresher 
and more original the artist’s idea, the 
further it is from our mind, the more un- 
familar, and the more concessions he 
must make to us. This compromise be- 
tween the artist and his audience is im- 
perative and universal. Language it- 
self is a sort of compromise, a rough and 





*A Reapinc oF Lire. By George Meredith. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50, 


ready indication of meaning, only more 
or less accurate, never perfectly accurate. 

The writer who keeps nearest to his 
audience, using familiar phrase and 
trite expression, will evidently be most 
easily comprehended and most widely 
appreciated. He will be the popular au- 
thor. He never departs from the com- 
monplace standards of taste and the com- 
monplace methods of thought. He says 
old, familiar things with some slight re- 
arrangement of old, familiar words. He 
has no originality. ‘He is not a maker. 

The writer, on the contrary, who dis- 
regards his audience most scrupulously, 
heeding only his own vision and word, 
caring not to make himself intelligible, is 
in the advance guard of art. He is one 
of the pioneers and discoverers of truth. 
If he pass certain bounds, however, his 
message, for all its authenticity, is apt to 
fail entirely. It becomes, to all practical 
purposes, an incoherent murmur—not 
speech at all. 

“ Browning,” one exclaims immediate- 
ly, in this connection. But Browning is 
only difficult to the average reader. To 
the over-average reader he must surely 
be clear enough for the most part. Bar- 
ring some of Browning’s more involved 
metaphysicai speculations in verse, how 
can one have, indeed, a clearer or more 
forthright expression? The veritable 
obscurist of our time is Mr. Meredith. 
In him we have the poet giving himself 
utmost license of utterance, and consid- 
ering his hearers not at all. The result 
is not happy for the hearers. In his 
verse there is abundant thought and po- 
etic fancy; but these qualities are not all 
that is needed in good poetry. For in 
themselves they are just as truly meta- 
physics or science as they are poetry. 
They only become poetry when they have 
been endued with charm of language— 
that is, with some form of language which 
is easy enough and familiar enough to 
delight us. But Mr. Meredith’s language 
only puzzles one—or, more truly, it puz- 
zles more than it pleases. Was ever any- 
thing so crabbed as his style? Original 
he certainly is, and poetical, and whole- 
somely tonic, and full of meat—but tire- 


some also, and vexatious to the lover of 


poetry. 
No need to condemn Mr. Meredith, or 
even to detract from his merit as a true 


poet. He is an yndoybted son of the 
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Muses, a torch-bearer in a dark country.’ 
His only fault is, he keeps so far ahead 
of the procession that his torch becomes 
useless to all but a few. The keen and 
eager will keep him in sight, and possi- 
bly have pleasure in the chase. But the 
we ca must give him up as a hopeless 
task. 

So this fault of ruthless obscurity 
makes his real flame no better for most 
readers than the merest will-o’-the-wisp. 
And for his latest volume there is not 
much more to say. His mannerisms are 
as unmitigated as ever, his style as dif- 
ficult and overmentalized, while he has 
not repeated for his lovers the successes 
of “The Woods of Westermain” or 
“The Hymn to Colour.” 


2 
The Study of Birds.* 


CoMPARATIVELY speaking, very few 
people have any knowledge or apprecia- 
tion of bird-life; nevertheless there is 
no more fascinating study afforded by 
nature than that of our common birds. 
They are with us everywhere—in the 
woods, by the waters, rising through the 
hights, hopping to our very doorsteps ; 
but this easy familiarity with their public 
ways is not enough. To measure their 
economic value, to recognize the variety 
of their colors and forms, to feel the sug- 
gestiveness of their notes, we must learn 
to know them more specially and accu- 
rately. Tho they are the companions of 
all seasons, it is at this time of mating 
that they are most conspicuous from 
their charm of color and melody of song; 
and then, if ever, will they attract our at- 
tention and win our love. 

In the first chapters of his really au- 
thoritative book, Mr. Chapman describes 
the forms of birds, their colorations, mi- 
grations and other life-habits. The ap- 
pendix contains a suggestive outline of 
bird-life for the year, with observations 
made at different localities of their com- 
ing and going. The body of the book 
and what will appeal most strongly to 
the reader consists of a hundred or more 





*Birp Lire. A Guide to the Study of Our Common 
Birds, By Frank M. Chapman. Witk 75 full page col- 
ored plates, New York: D. Appleton & bo. $2.00. 

Every Day Birps. Elementary Studies By Bradford 
Torrey. With 12 illustrations in colors after Audubon. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00, 

THe Woopreckxsrs. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 
er illustrations, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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descriptions of our more common. birds. 
The information about each is adequate, 
and expressed in a straightforward,’ in- 
teresting style. The practical as well as 
artistic value of the ‘book is increased 
many times by the drawings of Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. These bird portraits 
are sketched by a hand whose success 
is unique in portraying life in nature, and 
are reproduced in colors with wonderful 
success. With such an introduction to 
our birds by Mr. Chapman, we ought all 
to desire their further acquaintance and 
companionship. In Every Day Birds 
the author addresses small people pri- 
marily, tho from large experience. The 
first bits of knowledge on any subject 
sometimes are the most suggestive, and 
these little chronicles ought to lay the 
foundation for further interest and 
study in bird lore, for they lead us out 
over the fields and under the trees, and 
we watch and listen and follow. An- 
other book acquaints us with a sin- 
gle family, the woodpeckers, whom we 
have all seen, and taken as a matter of 
course. But how much can we learn in | 
a little volume from the sensitive experi- 
ence and sympathetic expression of one 
writer. These woodpeckers are shown 
to be patient under observation, and to 
leave behind them records of their work 
easily observed. We recognize them by 
their distinguishing scarlet and yellow 


head gear; we follow them up the tree 


trunks as they tap away for borers; we 
learn how their homes are built and their 
young reared ; we discover how necessary 
is the structure of their feet, tails and 
heads for their particular kind of life; 
we learn that theirs is a strenuous life, 
and, alas! that there are black sheep even 
in this family. 


Ten Montus a CapTivE AMONG 
Fitrpinos. By Albert Sonnichsen. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) If Dana’s famous dictum be 
true that the prime qualification for a re- 
porter is a nose for news, Mr. Sonnich- 
sen has high genius for the newspaper 
profession. The book is a series of pen 
pictures of Philippine life, which for ac- 
curacy and thoroughness may be held up 
asamodel. The peculiarities of the soil, 
the climate, the social conditions and the 
racial types are all carefully noted in his 












chapters,’. His wanderings in captivity 
were along the western side of the Island 
of Luzon, running from Manila as far 
north as Masingal, a distance of about 
two hundred and twenty miles as the 
crow flies and about three hundred as he 
traveled. Yet in this brief stretch of 
territory, no further than from New 
York to Lake Champlain, he encountered 
four races so distinct as to be entirely 
foreign to one another. From the very 
first he noticed the feuds which pre- 
vailed among the Tagals, Macabebes, 
Ilocanos and Igorrotes. Beyond _ no- 
ticing the fact he draws no inference, 
leaving this to the reader. Neverthe- 
less from his simple statement it is easy 
to realize the strange ethnic and linguis- 
tic problems which confront those who 
endeavor to direct the civilizing of the 
Luzon population. He pays high trib- 
ute to the moral qualities of all the 
races with which he came into contact. 
He was captured while taking photo- 
graphs before the outbreak occurred 
which began the present civil conflict. 
The Filipinos were fierce in their enthu- 
siasm, and in other lands the life of a 
prisoner under similar circumstances 
would have been far from agreeable, but, 
with the exception of a single half-breed 
commander who was thoroughly vicious 
and merciless, he met with nothing but 
comparative kindness. At many points 
he was treated with a gentleness and 
courtesy superior to what obtains in civ- 
ilized communities. While a prisoner, 
he wrote to the American authorities for 
provisions for himself and some fellow 
prisoners. His requisition was honored, 
and a supply turned over to the insur- 
gents with the request that they be for- 
warded to him. The Filipinos them- 
selves were none too well provided with 
food, and they had few or no delicacies. 
It is, therefore, startling to read that the 
little brown men transmitted the goods 
under the most onerous circumstances, 
and that some of the provisions finally 
reached the men to whom they were con- 
signed. The author notices in concise 
but forcible manner the evil influences of 
the Spanish civil and ecclesiastical pow- 
er over their Filipino subjects, and sug- 
gests that four centuries of this rule must 
have developed characteristics which it 
will take many years of honest rule and 
strict justice to counterbalance. 
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A New Way Arounp AN OLD 
Wortp. By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 
In a neatly printed and well illustrated 
book of 213 pages Dr. Clark gives an ac- 
count of his trip from Vladivostok to 
Moscow over the famous trans-Siberian 
railway route. He seems to have -been 
the first American to make the journey, 
the leader of a globe-circling procession 
which will increase steadily as the rail- 
way and steamboat facilities are improved 
between the Ural and the Pacific. But 
the new route cannot compete seriously 
with the lines already established. The 
Amoor is ice-bound during the win- 
ter, and as 18 days of the trip are by wa- 
ter, it is obvious that the road will be 
closed during the cold season. It will 
take two years to extend the rails so as to 
be independent of vessels. Beyond this 
is the necessity of a larger road equip- 
ment, heavier rails, stronger bridges and 
longer and more numerous sidings. This 
involves an enormous expense and sev- 
eral years’ delay. At the lowest esti- 
mate, the trans-Siberian route cannot be- 
come a formidable rival to the older 
routes for at least eight years to come. 
The author notices the communities 
through which he journeyed, but does not 
seem to have given them the attention 

they deserve. Between Vladivostok and 
Omsk are a series of types ranging from 
the big Shantung laborers to the little 
Mongolian Miao-tze. This part of Asia 
was a battle-field of nations during twen- 
ty centuries, and everywhere are relics of 
shattered States. Vladivostok once be- 
longed to the Kingdom of Mogo, and be- 
fore that to Wojoo. The natives of the 
present day preserve these ancient lines 
of demarcation, just as do the Basques, 
Czechs, Lithuaks and Flemings of Eu- 
rope. The photogravures add to the 
story. They tell an interesting tale of 
the geological changes which have oc- 
curred in the territory. The plains of 
rich, black earth, the vast quantities of 
lignite and the softly rounded hills indi- 
cate a much higher temperature in the 
Tertiary, and a very severe and destruc- 
tive Glacial Epoch. To the former is due 
the soil which is to become a world’s 
granary, and to the latter much of the 
river system, which is so well adapted to 
internal commerce. The book is pleas- 
ant reading. 
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Five Years oF My Lire. By Alfred 
Dreyfus. (New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) It is a pity that a man who 
has stood before the world as a martyr 
and something of a hero should have 
been led into publishing a book that 
leaves anything but an heroic impression 
on the reader’s mind. The book is an ac- 
count of the five years of imprisonment 
suffered by the author, and is composed 
of extracts from his diary and from let- 
ters to his wife. We confess that the 
very idea of publishing these letters (the 
best of them, by the way, were already 
known in their French form), filled as 
they are with the unrestrained expres- 
sion of despair and sickness of heart, is 
revolting to our conception of taste. 
Captain Dreyfus suffered incredible 
hardships. The mere recital of the bru- 
tality displayed by his jailers leads one 
to suppose the French mind has no un- 
derstanding of mercy or fair play. But 
what possible profit—unless it be a pe- 
cuniary profit—can there be in printing 
pages from a diary made up largely of 
such entries as this: “ The condensed 
milk from the hospital was not very 
good. Still, it is better than nothing. It 
is a change;” or this, “ To-day I had 
canned pork. I have thrown it away. I 
am going to boil some dried peas, which 
will be my day’s food. I have had almost 
continued chills with colic’? We do not 
mean to imply that the whole book is on 
quite so low a level as this, but there is 
enough of this sort of thing to make an 
admirer of the persecuted officer regret 
that French vanity or ill-judged advice 
should have induced him to lay bare his 
heart before the public. 


Lorps or THE NortH. By A. C. 
Laut. (New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. 
$1.50.) This is the narrative of a brave 
young braggart in buckskin leggings, 
and purports to be an account -of the 
strugglé in 1812 between the North 
Western and the Hudson Bay companies 
for the fur trade among the Indians. The 
scene is laid in a vast cold world of 
frozen lakes and virgin forests, where 
perils and hardships made even com- 
mercial enterprises heroic. But the 
book scarcely deserves its pretentious ti- 
tle. These Lords of the North are or- 
dinary men of the pioneer type who 
swear more than they fight. The au- 
thor’s blood curdling tone is not justified 
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by the one skirmish which actually takes 
place in the midst of the forest between 
bands of the rival companies. The hu- 
man being, in fact, is swallowed up by 
the woods, and, when he does emerge 
now and then, his action is too feeble, 
his shadow too short for those vast white 
solitudes of snow and ice. From the ti- 
tle the 1eader expects a Titanic struggle 
between adequate forces; but the real 
progress of the story consists in a dis- 
tracted husband’s search for his young 
wife who has been carried off by Indians. 
The characters are the same that move 
through all of our colonial novels; the 
difference is in the local coloring. The 
charm of the book lies here, in the scenic 
effects produced. The only incisive 
forms of life are the Indians, those naked 
bronze figures of murder, always stand- 
ing behind the white settlers, silent and 
menacing, the ferocious product’ of the 
wood’s dark womb. 

CruciaL Instances. By Edith 
Wharton. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) In this volume of 
short stories the writer works out her 
really difficult conceptions without the 
risk of inspiration. ‘Her genius consists 
in a delicate perception of forms and 
color. She accepts the law of environ- 
ment literally, and invariably squeezes 
the right people out of a situation. They 
result from it and interpret it, in the 
same way that flowers show the senti- 
mentality of the soil. “The Duchess’ 
Prayer ” is, perhaps, the most admirably 
written story of the series—an incident, 
by the way, which Balzac once devel- 
oped somewhat differently. But even 
here the author shows the subconscious- 
ness of a foreigner. She sees green 
bottle flies in the sunshine, and detects 
that ancient odor of crime which every 
true Italian takes for granted. The 
“ fold on fold of blue mountains, clear 
as gauze against the sky,” is only 
the rim over which her imagination 
gracefully fades. All within the valley 
is as bright and clearly defined as a con- 
scientious artist can make it. Apparent- 
ly her own national newness renders it 
impossible for Miss Wharton to see the 
“dust of centuries dark and deep” that 
must cover everything in Italy. She 
takes the tourist’s point of view, and sees 
everything with startling vividness. Into 
those stories dealing with life subjective- 
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ly she shows a mathematical accuracy. 
Every thought is a well defined line in the 
geometrical problem of life, and there 
are no tangents upon which the reader 
may rest from the toil of understanding. 
The proper appreciation of these stories 
will depend upon the reader’s culture and 
mental endurance. 

Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin 
Garland. (New York: The Century 
Company. $1.50.) The theme of Mr. 
Garland’s story is the loves of Jim, an 
American cowboy, and his impossible so- 
cial adventures in London. To London, 
whither he had gone to sell a mine, Jim 
breezily brings the freedom from conven- 
tions supposed to be still characteristic 
of a Colorado cow-puncher, together 
with slang enough to stock a ranch. As 
he is big, independent, likeable and all 
unconscious of his gaucheries, we do not 
blush for him even when a lady invites 
him to dine, and he replies: “Sure 
thing! Where do you hang out?” A 
London siren, with gray, mysterious 
eyes, who writes decadent novels, makes 
a dead set at Jim, but he succeeds in es- 
caping, slang and all, to his native land, 
where in due time a wholesome Ameri- 
can girl lassoes him for life on the very 
summit of the tallest peak in Colorado. 
Jim is, of course, an impossible Jim, but 
one likes the ways of him, nevertheless— 
in a novel. 

THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 
Bertha Runkle. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50.) This “ his- 
torical ” romance covers a period of four 
days during the year 1563, when every 
man in Paris was a traitor who did not 
belong to the League or who espoused 
the cause of Henry of Navarre. And the 
author makes the most of her opportun- 
ity by crowding into these four days 
more intrigues and midnight adventures 
than Dumas would have credited to his 
“Three Musketeers” in a year’s time. 
Felix Broux, a country lad from Picar- 
die, tells the story and contrives to make 
himself the hero of it in spite of the fact 
that he is only the valet of the real hero. 
The narrative shows that he escaped 
death six times during the first day, and 
three times the second. The third passes 
almost tamely with only one attempt 
upon his life, but on the fourth he mi- 
raculously escapes his enemiestwice. And 
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if the nerves of the more important char- 
acters are not so often tried, their situa- 
tions are equally perilous. Mere scenery 
is left out. There is no time in the rush 
of events to put in a touch of green or 
even to wave a flower over my lady’s 
garden wall. The author’s attention is 
fixed upon her heroes ; and they may fight 
in the air for all she cares, so. long as they 
fight. But, with one exception, they shed 
each other’s blood like cock robins, a few 
drops atatime. Their blades do not go 
deep enough, and they die too easily, like 
phantoms. The charm of the story lies 
in the direct narrative style in which it is 
written, and the miraculous quatity of 
the incidents recorded. We cannot close 
this notice of a fairly interesting book 
without deprecating the brazen boldness 
of the way it is puffed and advertised by 
the publishers. 


THe TuRN OF THE Roap. 
genia Brooks Frothingham. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) A 
good story spoiled in the telling. The 
material is excellent, and the develop- 
ment logical, but the author’s style is de- 
ficient. It is too nervous and feeble for 
the ideas she brings forth. The man in 
the story is real, and occasionally threat- 
ens to show his masculine qualities; but 
no sooner does an oath come “ crashing 
through his clenched teeth,” than his cre- 
ator goes into hysterics, and will no more 
than venture a peep at him for the space 
of a chapter, lest he should be provoked 
into swearing again—all of which is very 
creditable to her sense of propriety, of 
course, but a woman who cannot record 
tue native blasphemy of a suffering man 
should confine herself to the writing of 
fairy tales. 


By Eu- 


THE Wizarp’s Knot. By William 
Barry. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.) This novel begins awk- 
wardly, as if the writer was himself feel- 
ing his way through the surface buf- 
foonery of Irishmen to the national sub- 
consciousness. The reader is not at 
once convinced as to the reality of the old 
grey tower, the morose young baronet, 
or his Catherine de Medici mother. And 
it is a long time since fairies have 
brushed their wings through a national 
romance as a force actually concerned in 
the development of the people. Fairies. 
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in fact, had passed out of mind till the 
old Druid priest in this story stirred them 
up out of the blue mists of Ireland. But 
once the author gets the consciousness of 
tnem well established in his own mind, 
the book becomes an incantation. It is 
not merely a pleasing .romance, but a 
very successful attempt to revive the 
mythology of Ireland and to show its re- 
markable effect upon the national char- 
acter. He hints an explanation of the 
humorous misery of these people—men 
can never be utterly desolate with fairies 
hovering just over their sky line, danc- 
ing up out of the black bog’s depth and 
gleaming like motes in the sunshine. The 
lrishman’s passionate attachment to the 
wet soil of his little green island is natu- 
ral—he is the only man in this world ac- 
tually born in Fairyland! The book is 
particularly significant at this time when 
there is a revival of interest in Gaelic 
customs, language and literature. 


THE Forest ScHoot Master. By 
Peter Rosegger. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) So many writ- 
ers are laying the scenes of their stories 
in the “emerald twilight ” of the woods 


these days that their differing interpre- 
tations of nature’s primitive countenance 
is worth noting. The forest shown in 
the American colonial novel is barbaric, 
with no historical suggestions. Even the 
legends that float up out of its dark 
depths are of savages, rather than of 


nymphs. And the jungles of India and 
Africa are even less significant. But the 
forests of Europe are classical. They 
were the original home of literature. 
And this story of an Austrian school 
master, who spends fifty years among 
the wood cutters, pitch makers and char- 
coal burners of the Winkel Forest, is a 
woodland classic. As the thread of the 
narrative lengthens, the author -becomes 
a medium through which the life of the 
dumb earth flows into words. His imag- 
ination takes on that shade of greenness 
which is the emblem of eternal youth,— 
“ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


He identifies the men there with the pa- 
gan nature of all forest life. They are 
neither men nor angels, but satyrs and 
wood-devils, whose very hue blends. in 
with the shadow world under the trees. 
It is a green Gothic world where every 
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pine is a turret, every oak a dome, and 
where the ground sinks beneath the 
weight of mighty columns. The author 
shows the consciousness of a lonely man, 
but he is neither morbid nor selfish. It is 
the story of a man who returns to God 
by the primitive route, but who to the 
very last retains a residuum of sorrow 
brought with him out of the world into 
the healing heart of the forest, and 
which blooms up through the leaves of 
the story in sentences as sweet as violets. 
Had Amiel lived in the Winkel Forest 
instead of Geneva, he might have caught 
the light upon the green side of life, lived 
longer and more effectively. This for- 
est school master is subtly like him in 
spirit, tho more direct and positive in 
purpose. 


Fiy-Rops AND  FLy-TACKLE. 
Henry P. Wells. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75.) Some fishermen 
never outlive the habit, acquired as boys, 
of setting out after trout thoughtless of 
all else save getting the fish. They are 
alike oblivious of the ever changing 
sights and fragrant suggestions that 
crowd each foot of a woodland stream, 
and ignorant and careless of the very 
nature and reason of the tools of their 
craft. But there are others, more sus- 
ceptible and inquiring, to whom Mr. 
Wells’s book will appeal in a marked de- 
gree; for it tells of the good and bad in 
hooks and lines, the making and mend- 
ing of rods, and the various woods that 
are used in their manufacture, the 
strong and weak points in leaders. It 
also gives suggestions in general to the 
practical amateur, and is written through- 
out with unquestioned authority and 
freshened with many incidents of the 
author’s experience. It is important 
enough to deserve a place in every fish- 
erman’s library, and interesting enough 


to be a companion on his piscatory ex- 
cursions. 


By 


PracticaL Gor. By Walter J. 
Travis. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.00.) The literature of Golf 
keeps up with the spread of the game it- 
self ; but the enthusiast is never weary of 
reading about his beloved sport, and few 
of us are good enough players to allow 
suggestions to pass unnoticed. This 
book is a series of suggestions about the 
different parts and kinds of clubs and 
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their handling in the various stages and 
under the ever changing conditions of 
play. There are chapters on the con- 
struction of courses, the keeping of 
greens and in handicapping, and they are 
“followed through” as successfully as 
was the ball when the author won last 
year’s. amateur championship. 


THE Woman’s Book oF Sports. By 
J. Parmly Paret. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.00.) With chapters 
on golf, tennis, swimming, sailing, bi- 
cycling and basket ball, this volume is is- 
sued as a guide for women in their va- 
rious sports. It is a primer, and, as such, 
is written in a simple, direct and prac- 
tical way, and ought at least to open the 
doors to the understanding of how much 
is possible nowadays for women in the 
way of health and recreation. 


THE REFORMATION. By Williston 
Walker. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) One of the latest 
additions to the “ Ten Epochs of Church 
History ” series, and one of the best. The 
author, who is a professor in the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, is already 
known by his two works on Congrega- 
tionalism ; but this is his first essay in the 
broader field of Church History. The 
work is done from a distinctly Protestant 
point of view, but in a scientific spirit and 
in the modern scientific method. Its 
most characteristic features are the intel- 
ligent treatment of the Renaissance in its 
relation to the Reformation, and of the 
“Spanish Awakening” under Cardinal 
Ximenes and Charles V.. The Spanish 
theory of reform with its gradual devel- 
opment into the counter-reformation, the 
rise of the Jesuits and the Council of 
Trent are aspects of the subject which 
have been too much neglected, and which 
here receive adequate treatment. In his 
presentation of the relation between the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, Pro- 
fessor Walker leaves the Reformation 
standing on its own ground as an inde- 
pendent religious uprising. The roots 
of the movement are followed back to the 
decline of spiritual ideals in the Papacy 
with the fourteenth century. The co- 
operation of Reuchlin is finely traced, 
as is also that of Erasmus.. The Lutheran 
story is well condensed, and the chapters 
on the Calvinistic history deserve high 
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praise. The book has the merit of being 
readable and attractive from the literary 
point of view. 


Jesus CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUES- 
TION. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) The keynote of this volume is 
struck in the first lecture, on “ The Com- 
prehensiveness of the Teaching of Jesus,” 
a superb piece of good sense which cleats 
the air wonderfully of what Coleridge 
called “ superhuman ventriloquism ” and 
of Christian socialistic sentimentalism. 
Professor Peabody then gives us four 
chapters of systematic discussion in re- 
gard to Christ’s teaching on the “ Fam- 
ily,” the “ Rich,” the “ Care of the Poor ” 
and the “ Industrial Order.” The book 
is rounded up with a concluding chapter 
on the “ Correlation of the Social Ques- 
tion.” The tone throughout is gentle, 
without lacking in force or positive asser- 
tion. The author stands always on the 
basis of solid fundamentals and discusses 
the problems which arise with good 
sense and candor, and with sympathy fer 
the ills that cannot be cured. 


5 


Literary Notes. 


Pror.. FrepertcK G. Wricut, of Oberlin 
College, claims to have found geological proof 
of the Flood in the region of Mt. Ararat. He 
relates his discoveries in McClure’s Magazine 
for June. ' 


....We have received from Henry T. Coates 
& Co., of Philadelphia, a handy and useful 
Biographical Dictionary in one volume 
(Price, $2.00.) The same firm announces for 
publication in June a library edition of the 
three novels of Elizabeth Stoddard (Mrs. 
Richard Henry Stoddard), which will be 
widely welcomed. 


....Mrs. Wharton, whose “Crucial Instances” 
is regarded as one of the most artistic 
collections of short stories published in recent 
years, has in press a long novel entitled “ The 
Valley of Decision.” The scene is laid in 
the Italy of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, mainly at one of the little courts, 
which were such epitomes of life and civiliza- 
tion. Many characters crowd the story. 


....The Last Lady of Mulberry, published 
by the Appletons, is attracting renewed at- 
tention, owing to the recent publication of the 
fact that the romance is founded upon a true 
episode of the Italian quarter in which the 
name of Mrs. Grover Cleveland played a con- 
spicuous part. It is an interesting story of f 
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of a New York concert-hall singer, supposing 
it was a likeness of the First Lady of the Land, 
and of a Mulberry “banker,” who ruined 
—— buying a statue made from the photo- 
graph. 


...-DThe New Century Standard Letter- 
Writer, by Alfred B. Chambers, Ph.D. (Laird 
& Lee, Chicago), is the latest of the already 
published host of etiquet books to reach our 
desk. It furnishes in a most concrete and 
minute manner everything conceivable in the 
way of information about writing business, 
family, social and love letters. It also suggests 
the proper way to address a missive to the 
President of the United States. Such a book 
as this does no harm. The educated will be 
amused by it, and the ignorant will continue 
to go on without writing letters. 


....Lhe Statistical Department of the Mex- 


ican Government publishes an excellent an- . 


nual, giving as rich an abundance of detail and 
data on that Republic as can be crowded into 
about eight hundred pages. The title of this 
work, of which seven issues have appeared, is 
“ Anuario Estatistico de la Republica Mexi- 
cana,’ and is edited under the general direc- 
tion of the Department of Statistics by Dr. 
Antonio Pefiafiel. The book seems to cover 
the ground completely, and students of Mex- 
ican affairs will rarely appeal to it in vain. 
How minutely the particulars are given can be 
seen from the one example, that when report- 
ing the exports of lumber, no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty kinds of wood are distin- 
guished. 


....Francis Churchill Williams, a writer 
whose short stories on politics and the work- 
ers in the big steel mills have been printed in 
THE INDEPENDENT from time to time, has 
taken for the hero of his novel, soon to be 
issued by the Lothrop Publishing Company, 
a “ring” politician. His aim has been to 
show that many such a man has a love for 
home, a respect for women, a regard for per- 
sonal integrity, and a longing for the simple 
joys of life which entitle him to consideration 
very different from that earned for him by 
the unscrupulous acts of his public career. 
The original of “J. Devlin—Boss ”’—whose 
name makes the title of the book,—is said to 
have been well known in real life a few years 
ago. 


....Robert G. Cooke, of 70 Fifth Avenue, 
and Frederick H. Hitchcock (The Grafton 
Press), of 1 Madison Avenue, both of them 
favorably known to the public, have joined to- 
gether to conduct The Grafton Press. Mr. 
Cooke has had a varied and valuable experi- 
ence with Harpers and with Appletons. Mr. 
Hitchcock was for ten years in charge of the 
manufacturing department of the Appletons. 
The offices of the new company are at 70 Fifth 
Avenue. Publishing books for authors and 
bringing out all kinds of what are known as 
“ privately printed” books are important fea- 
tures of the work of The Grafton Press. 
Among some of the latest of their publications 
are “Remembrances of Emmerson,” by John 
Albee, and “ Newyorkitis,” by Dr. John H. 
Girdner, 
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Pebbles. 


Rewer: “I’m glad that most of Fun- 
ston’s party, that captured Aguinaldo, were na- 
tives.” Scanlan: “ Why?” Reider: “ They 
won’t be able to write magazine articles.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


....-Balaam’s ass stopped before the water- 
ing trough. Suddenly he began to weep. 
* What is the matter now:” asked Balaam 
somewhat testily. The mule’s eyes were leak- 
ing fast. “Alas!” he cried, “ you have driven 
me to drink! ”—Princeton Tiger. 


A FRENCH NOVEL. 


Ion: “Iadore her!” Narcisse: “I idolize 
her!” “ Ha, then we are rivals!” ‘ Yes, but 
still friends!” “Ay, friends till death.” 
“Let us tell her.” They tell her. She 
says: “Let us die.” They buy six centimes’ 
worth of charcoal. They ignite it. They in- 
hale it. They all die. Vive ?amour!—Galves- 
ton Daily News. 


..If I were a wagon wheel 
And thou, dear, the ground, 
How gayly would I feel 
As I traveled around 
Through the slop and the slush, 
In the mud and the mire, 
With you, love, to gush 
All over my tire. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


HOW HE GOT HIS JOB. 


The young man stood before the great steel 
magnate. A moment later the latter looked 
up. He stared at the rough clothing, the mud- 
died shoes and the unkempt hair of the vouth. 

Well?” he said. The youth regained his 
nresence of mind. He wanted a iob because 
he needed it. “ sir,” he said, “ I have came—” 
He got no further. A smile irradiated the 
magnate’s face. “ That’s all right,” he said; 
“the job is yours. I was afraid at first that you 
might be one of these worthless college grad- 
uates.” And when the youth, the valedictorian 
of his class and the pride of the university, 
again faced his mirror he winked expressively 
at his own reflection.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....He had just proposed. Her lip curled. 
It was an inheritance from her mother. 
the Van Twitters on the feminine side had lips 
that curled naturally. And they always wore 
them curled loosely at the sides and sort 0’ 
bouffant in the middle. ‘“ Why should I mar- 
ry you?” she asked, and in order to ask it she 
had to let one of the curls vet a little ‘stringy. 
“Why should I marry you?” she repeated. 
The young man stirred uneasily as he shifted 
his feet. “ Will the answer appear next Sun- 
day?” he gently inquired. Without heeding 
his somewhat extraneous remark she suddenly 
continued to look at him. ‘“ Why should I 
marry you?” she asked for the third and last 
time. ‘ You are a mere nothing.” The youth 
modestly coughed. “I was just about to re- 
mark,” he said, “ that nothing’s too good for 
you!” And before she could ravel out the 
tangled ambiguity of this remark she found 
herself engaged:—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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The Supreme Court’s Decisions. 


THE prevailing and the dissenting 
opinions of the Supreme Court in the 
insular cases are a maze of legal reason- 
ing in which the average man easily be- 
comes bewildered. No attempt by an 
eminent tribunal to settle a great con- 
troversy was ever marked by greater 
disagreement and diversity of conviction. 
Here we have a majority of only one in 
a court of nine judges, and the members 
of the majority are in open conflict 
among themselves as to the grounds and 
reasons for the conclusions which they 
unite in accepting. It is unfortunate 
that the number of justices agreeing was 
not larger. The American people may 
reasonably regret that in their great 
court of last resort a common ground 
could not be found by at least two-thirds 
of the justices for a decision on a consti- 
tutional question of the highest impor- 
tance. 

Of the several decisions, only one— 


that which was announced in the Downes 
case—goes to the heart of the contro- 
versy. It should be borne in mind that 
all except one of these cases related to 
the collection of tariff duties on goods 
received from or exported to the island 


of Porto Rico. They were important 
mainly for the reason, however, that the 
tariff problem of the Philippines was in- 
volved. In a case bearing directly upon 
that problem no decision was announced. 
Many have thought that the retention of 
the Philippines by the United States 
might depend upon the opinion of the 
court as to our power under the Con- 
stitution to exact tariff duties upon 
goods imported from_ those islands, 
and to make for the archipelago a tariff 
differing from our own. The prediction 
has repeatedly been made that the Re- 
publican party would desire to‘give up 
the islands if the court should decide that 
the imposition of the Dingley tariff, or 
of any duties whatever, upon the im- 
ported products of these new possessions 
is forbidden by the Constitution. Some 
of those who earnestly opposed for vari- 
ous reasons the retention of the islands 
have been hoping, we think, that the 
court would cut away the tariff barrier, 


because such a decision would make their 
views acceptable to a host of protec- 
tionists. Much of the current adverse 
criticism of the court’s conclusions and 
reasoning has been sharpened by the dis- 
appointment of those who oppose the re- 
tention of the islands under American 
rule, either from earnest conviction or in 
obedience to the platform of a political 
party. Owing to the almost even divi- 
sion of the court and to the differing 
views of the majority, the decision rests 
upon an insecure foundation; but until 
it shall be reversed Congress will be free 
to make tariffs for the islands and for 
the imported products of them. There- 
fore the policy of the Government con- 
cerning the islands is no longer threat- 
ened by possible tariff difficulties—un- 
less the court’s decision in the still pend- 
ing Philippine case, to be announced in 
October, should be in conflict with those 
that were published last week. 

The essence of the main decisidn is 
that the Constitution is applicable to ter- 
ritory acquired by purchase or conquest 
only when and so far as Congress shall 
provide for the application of it. In the 
first case it was held that Porto Rico af- 
ter having been ceded by treaty was not 
foreign territory, and that for this 
reason, in the absence of Congressional 
legislation to the contrary, tariff duties 
could not legally be imposed on goods 
brought to the States from the island. 
In the Downes case the act of Congress 
prescribing certain tariff duties upon 
such imports was sustained, and the 
power of Congress to enact such legisla- 
tion for newly acquired possessions was 
affirmed. Without making a minute ex- 
amination of the several arguments and 
courses of reasoning, let us consider the 
direct practical effect of the decision 
upon existing conditions. If the minor- 
ity had prevailed, we should have had no 
restrictions whatever upon imports from 
either Porto Rico or the Philippines. 
There ought not to be any on products 
shipped from Porto Rico, but for the 
present, at least, compulsory free trade 
with the Philippines is not to be desired. 
Because of such free trade and of other 
complications due to an enforcement of 
the views of the minority, in all proba- 
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bility the Philippines would have been 
given up by the American people. The 
insurrection has been suppressed and 
civil government is soon to be established 
on the islands. We think they should 
be retained under American rule for the 
good of their inhabitants, as well as for 
other reasons. The court’s decision en- 
ables our Government to keep them and 
carry out its policy. A decision in accord 
with the views of the minority would 
have caused much disturbance. The ef- 
fect of it would have been injurious at 
home and upon our commercial and po- 
litical relations with foreign powers. 

It should be observed that the power 
established by the decisions is the power 
of Congress, and Congress represents 
the power of the people. The Presi- 
dent’s power is not increased. The peo- 
ple have approved the acquisition of the 
Spanish islands. If we are to control 
and retain these new possessions, we 
should not be prevented from so exercis- 
ing control that it shall be beneficial to 
the islanders without being injurious to 
ourselves. Old constitutional restraints 
may become harmful when new and un- 
foreseen conditions are presented. In 
dealing with the problems of government 
in the islands there is needed a flexibility 
which the doctrines of the minority in the 
Supreme Court would not permit. Un- 
der the decision of the majority the ap- 
plication of the methods and principles 
of our institutions can be adapted by de- 
grees to the condition of the inhabitants. 
The power to govern and enlighten and 
elevate can be exerted in accord with the 
requirements of the situation. If we are 
to hold such possessions that power 
ought so to be used. Our people will be 
directly responsible for any failure to 
use it properly, for the power is their 
own, exerted by their chosen represent- 


atives. 
J 


Public Ownership and Editors. 


WE do not know whether newspaper 
readers in general are hopelessly mud- 
dled on the question of the public owner- 
ship of such great utilities as the rail- 
roads, the telegraph lines, water, gas and 
electric lighting facilities ; but we are sure 
that newspaper editors are hopelessly 
muddled or intentionally perverse. 

Even our best newspapers discuss 
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public ownership as if it were something 
to be plunged into or avoided. They 
gravely point out the danger that lurks 
in the consolidation of corporations, or 
in the railway community of interest, 
which, if successful, must convince the 
people that a slightly larger collective 
management would be equally successful 
and more equitable. Or, they gather 
examples of the extravagance and in- 
efficiency of municipal business enter- 
prises and demonstrate that if greater 
undertakings were handed over to pub- 
lic officials our civilization would go to 
economic smash. 

The plainest things are those which 
blind leaders of the blind cannot see, or 
will not. Public ownership is not a 
possibility to be weighed, and either ac- 
cepted or rejected. Jt is an existing fact. 
The essential factor in the value of every 
railroad—steam or electric—of every 
telegraph line, of every water or gas 
service, is the franchise. The material 
construction, rolling stock or machinery, 
is a secondary factor, always fluctuating 
with changing conditions of invention or 
method. It may become valueless in a 
day, like the old junk of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company—cables, wheels and 
drums which, a few months ago, would 
have been listed at six millions of dollars. 
The franchise alone is permanent, and of 
ever increasing value. 

Now franchises are not created by in- 
dividuals or by corporations. They are 
created by the State, and until the State 
sells or gives them away they belong to 
the public. The pertinent question, 
therefore, is not whether the public shall 
become an owner of public utilities, but 
what, being an owner, it shall do with its 
own. And yet this really vital question 
is precisely the one which our most con- 
servative newspapers persistently fail to 
discuss. Everlastingly harping upon the 
impossibility of securing good business 
management at the hands of public offi- 
cials intrusted with the actual operation 
of various business enterprises, they rare- 
ly point out the more heinous malfeasance 
of legislators who give away, or sell for 
less than its value, public property of 
enormous worth. And, of course, no 
one remarks upon the grave fact that the 
wrong is easily committed just because 
the people believe that shocking ineffi- 
ciency would be developed somewhere if 
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the State should honestly hold in trust 
for the community all property to which 
the community has a rightful title.. 

In other words, some of our most con- 
servative newspapers are justly charge- 
able with having for years consciously or 
unconsciously encouraged a monumental 
breach of trust by the State. This they 
have done by their deliberately dishonest 
or their amazingly stupid discussion of 
the evils of public management—a dis- 
cussion in which all the emphasis has 
been laid upon management as _ such, 
while the vital question of the ownership 
of the thing managed has been ignored. 

It is more than probable that if every 
railroad and every industrial enterprise 
in the United States which is worth more 
than a million dollars under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer were owned by na- 
tional, state or municipal governments 
as trustees for the people, it would be ad- 
vantageous to delegate the actual busi- 
ness management to individuals or to 
private corporations, and that the sim- 
plest arrangement would be a contract, 
under which the manager should assume 
risk and responsibility for a certain per- 
centage of profits for a term of years. 

The great landlord commonly finds it 
simpler and more satisfactory to rent his 
land than to become a practical farmer, 
but the great landlord does not thereby 
cease to be a proprietor. The tenant oc- 
cupies on terms satisfactory to the 
owner. He pays arent. He keeps the 
land in a certain condition, and he sur- 
renders his interest at a given time. And 
any landlord who, appalled by the dif- 
ficulties of managing two or three thou- 
sand acres of land in a profitable way, 
should make a present of his estate to 
some practical farmer who should offer 
to accept the responsibility, would very 
properly be taken in hand by a Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy. 

For more than a generation each 
American Commonwealth has been be- 
having like a demented landlord. _Be- 
cause the voters believe, and the nhews- 
paper editors continue to tell them, that 
the public administration of business is 
impracticable, they give away their 
priceless possessions to accommodating 
corporations that kindly offer to make 
the property pay and save the community 
all further bother. 

Righteous and sane is the indignation 
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of the wage classes, the single taxers, the 
Socialists, the Populists and Radicals 
generally at this insane or wicked breach 
of trust. Cranks and _ irreconcilables 
they may be; but on this point, at least, 
they are clear-headed. And the sooner 
men who pride themselves upon their su- 
perior judgment get some of the beams 
out of their own eyes the better it will be 
for the future of this nation. 

Let us have done with the wretched 
sophistry of confounding public manage- 
ment with public ownership. Public 
management is something that we may 
or may not come to in future years. No 
man to-day can foretell. Public owner- 
ship is a present fact, and the legislator 
who votes to give away that which al- 
ready belongs to the people is a block- 
head or a scoundrel. 


& 


“Saving the Face” of the Creed 


THE action of the General Assembly 
respecting the Westminster Confession 
consists in the acceptance and adoption 
of the following report by the Revision 
Committee : 


“A. We recommend that a committee, a 
provided for by the form of government, Chap- 
ter XXIII, Section 3, be appointed by this As- 
sembly. 

“B. We recommend that this committee be 
instructed to prepare and to submit to the next 
General Assembly for such disposition as may 
be judged to be wise a brief statement of the 
reformed faith, expressed, as far as possible, 
in untechnical terms. The said statement is 
to be prepared with a view to its being em- 
ployed to give information and a better under- 
standing of our doctrinal beliefs, and not with 
a view to its becoming a substitute for or an 
alternative of our Confession of Faith. 

“C. We further recommend that this com- 
mittee be instructed to prepare amendments 
of Chapter III, Chapter X, Section 3; Chapter 
XVI, Section 7; Chapter XXII, Section 3, and 
Chapter XXV, Section 6, of our Confession of 
Faith, either by modification of the text or by 
declaratory statement, but so far as possible 
by declaratory statement, so as more clearly to 
express the mind of the Church, with addi- 
tional statements concerning the love of God 
for all men, missions, and the Holy Spirit, it 
being understood that the revision shall in no 
way impair the integrity of the system of doc- 
trine set forth in our Confession and taught 
in the Holy Scripture.” 


The points to be especially cleared up 
are predestination, infant damnation and 
God’s love for all men—matters which 
the present form of statement leaves ob- 
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scure. In addition, the Pope is no longer 
to be spoken of as Anti-Christ. 

This result was so satisfactory to all 
concerned that they joined in singing the 
Doxology over it. The conservatives 
claim it as a victory for the Confession, 
as the creed is not to be set aside or modi- 
fied but only explained. The liberals, 
on the other hand, regard it as the first 
fruits of their triumph. We fear, how- 
ever, that the joy was a little premature 
in both cases, and sprang mainly from 
the relaxation of nervous tension due to 
the postponement of a troublesome ques- 
tion. 

First, as to the conservatives’ satis- 
faction. This seems justified because “ it 
is understood that the revision shall in 
no way impair the integrity of the sys- 
tem of doctrine set forth in our Confes- 
sion and taught in the Holy Scripture.” 
That is, Calvinism is the Gospel, and it 
is to be maintained in its integrity. 

But surely, in the face of the facts, this 
is a verbal rather than a real contention. 
By taking its terms in a-sense sufficiently 
vague and general, Calvinism may be 
made to harmonize with any Christian 
creed. All Christians believe in the di- 
vine sovereignty; and, in a way, all 
would assent to some kind of foreordina- 
tion, election, etc. Dispute would arise 
solely concerning the meaning and scope 
of the terms. If this is what is aimed 
at, we are contending only for words. 
Nothing any longer means what the 
founders of the creed meant, and what 
generations of its teachers meant; but if 
we say other things in the same words, 
we fancy we have not changed. The 
fact is, the actual working creed of the 
Presbyterian Church to-day, in all en- 
lightened communities, differs from that 
of the Westminster fathers as much as 
the creed of the Andover or New Haven 
faculty differs from that of Cotton 
Mather. The verbal identities do not 
cancel, and should not conceal, the real 
difference. 

If the Revision Committee work along 
the lines indicated in the resolutions, we 
may look for a new Calvinism, with the 
Nemesis of logic ever on the watch. If 
they build on an arbitrary divine election, 
and a “limited elective purpose on the 
part of God,” it is to be feared that all 
the new cloth which they may sew on this 
old garment will only make matters 
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worse. “ The love of God for all men” 
would poorly join with such a principle. 
It is doubtful if even the determination 
of the Assembly to save the babies from 
damnation could be consistently main- 
tained. For if God might of his own 
good pleasure elect any one to be 
damned, there is no assignable reason 
why babies should not be among the non- 
elect. There would be no greater injus- 
tice in one case than in the other. Of 
course, the Confession has never specific- 
ally taught the damnation of infants, but 
its possibility is so manifestly a logical 
implication of the scheme that in the 
good old times it was no uncommon 
thing to hear Calvinist preachers of rigor 
and vigor setting forth the existence of 
non-elect babies in hell as a specimen of 
divine justice. Whether this is the Cal- 


vinism which is to be maintained in its 


“integrity,” or whether the logic of the 
doctrine is to be set aside by a resolution 
that all who die in infancy are of the 
number of the elect, we are not able to 
say. In the latter case the query might 
arise whether that early sect was mis- 
taken in claiming that infanticide is a 
duty and not a crime. 

It is interesting to note in passing, as a 
specimen of the geographical distribution 
of doctrine, that the Assembly of the 


- Southern Presbyterians have just re- 


jected a report on this subject which ran 
as follows: 


“ Nothing in this section shall be understood 
as holding or teaching the possibility of the 
damnation of an infant dying in infancy. Our 
Church does not hold nor ever has held such 
doctrines.” 


The reason offered was that the Church 
says nothing about the salvation or 
damnation of infants, but of the elect 
and the non-elect, without further speci- 
fication. 

On all these accounts it seems that, 
logically at least, the Presbyterians are 
not yet out of the woods, in spite of the 
Doxology. The liberals must notice that 
Calvinism is reaffirmed, and the con- 
servatives must admit that it is not the 
Calvinism of the Westminster divines. 
Logically, then, it is the adoption of a 
truce rather than a declaration of peace. 
The conservatives “ save their face,” but 
the liberals cannot tell just what they 
have won. 


Still there is progress. This Assembly 
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is further along than that which con- 
demned Prof. Henry P. Smith, and 
which unblushingly maintained that the 
truth or falsehood of Professor Smith’s 
views was an irrelevant issue, the only 
pertinent question being whether they 
agreed with the Confession of Faith. 
The advance of scholarship, the strong 
protest of the moral nature and the im- 
practicability of the creed in the concrete 
have produced vast working modifica- 
tions. Such questions are settled by 
growth and life rather than speculative 
discussion and grammatical exegesis. 
The stalwarts may rage and prophesy 
fearsome things, but in vain. The actual 
working creed of the Presbyterians, as 
we have said, is no longer that of the 
Westminster divines; it will depart from 
their creed more and more. What- 
ever verbal identities in statement may 
remain, the real meaning has changed 
from the Calvinism of Calvin to the Gos- 
pel of Christ. The former exists only as 
men get away from real life and begin 
to raise insoluble questions, or weave 
verbal spells and speculative incan- 
tations. 

One fact should be borne in mind by 
all critics of the Presbyterian Church in 
this matter. To a superficial looker-on 
it might seem as if the intellect and con- 
science of the Church must be paralyzed, 
to lag behind Christian thought as they 
have done. This is a mistake. The re- 
sult is due to the fact that, owing to the 
constitution of the Church, these ques- 
tions of scholarship are decided by the 
vote of a popular assembly, made up 
equally of ministers and laymen taken 
from all parts of the country. Such a 
body is totally incapable of passing upon 
these difficult questions of technical and 
speculative scholarship. Traditions, 
prejudices and fears are necessarily 
stronger than reasons, when reasons are 
unknown or misunderstood. Even scien- 
tific truth wov'd be slow in gaining 
recognition under such circumstances. 
Any of the other churches would make 
an equally sorry show, if it had to fix its 
creed in this way. 

What the Revision Committee will re- 
port and what the next Assembly will do 
is matter for uncertain prophecy; but in 
any case the prominent features of Cal- 
vinism, as it has been historically held, 
are obsolescent and largely obsolete even 
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in the Presbyterian Church. Probably 
the recognition of this result would be 
attended with less friction if the Assem- 
bly, instead of tinkering the old Confes- 
sion, had allowed it to stand as a his- 
torical monument and had provided for a 
simple working creed in harmony with 
present Christian thought and scholar- 
ship. This would have been more effect- 
ive than this plan to “ save the face” of 
the creed. - 


Private vs. Public Resorts 


SoME years since THE INDEPENDENT 
urged the city owners of abandoned 
farms to take up once more their 
old homesteads and pass the sum- 
mer and vacation season in them instead 
of in the usual summer resorts. The 
idea has been recently taken up and ex- 
panded by others. Of course, where 
there are none of the old families to ac- 
quire the old title the field is open to all 
comers. The principle is, instead of hav- 
ing a slump of individualism, for three 
or four months, at a public resort, have 
your own private resort. We have not a 
doubt that every deserted homestead in 
the United States would be found to be 
available for some one. There should be 
a change from routine and restraint to 
freedom; from hard work to recreation. 
Yet we believe that in all cases these 
summer months will be better appre- 
ciated if there is a provision for doing 
something—something that passes un- 
der the general head of improvement. 
This is precisely what these old home- 
steads require. They are ideally consti- 
tuted to suggest modification each year. 
Rare old trees are to be carefully 
trimmed and preserved ; useless timber is. 
to be removed ; and the very best taste of . 
the new possessor is to find expression in 
the outlook. 

This sort of work is delightfully asso- 
ciated with the carrying out of ideals. It 
need not be hurried. The old home- 
stead already houses you; and you have 
room for your children to play, and there 
is probably a vegetable garden and an 
orchard. Now you begin with a driven 
well; and you look out for better sanita- 
tion. Then there are a few new sorts of 
apples to be planted; with plums, and 
pears, and cherries. You are studying 
the catalogues of nurserymen to find 
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what best things the world has lately to 
offer. At the end of the first year you 
find that you have got pleasure, exer- 
cise, recuperation ; and all that you have 
spent is still your own. Then it is not 
long before you discover that you can 
raise your own chickens and eggs—and 
every egg is fresh and sweet. A cow! 
why not? and so, little by little, you 
widen out your luxuries and your pos- 
sessions ; and you have the feelings, with- 
out the worries, of millionaires. Indeed 
you are a millionaire; for every shrub 
and tree and every leaf and flower be- 
comes dear to you, a treasure. ‘“ Oh, 
dear me!” said a wise little woman, who 
had made the experiment; “you can’t 
understand it. Why these stones are 
beautiful, and it is delightful to dig po- 
tatoes that you have planted yourself— 
and I did plant those in my garden.” 
Then comes the family horse; a quiet, 
peaceful and not dashy creature—a real 
member of the family. What lots of de- 
light comes from the companionableness 
around the old-fashioned lanes and roads 
with this patient creature. 

By abandoned farms we do not mean 
only those deserted old places that have 
no occupants, but we include those thou- 
sands of dreamy, mossy old homes that 
have dropped behind thé times; whose 
occupants are distinctly members of an 
age that the world has left behind. These 
occupants cannot catch on. No new 
idea links them to actual life. They oc- 
cupy the most delightful spots in the 
world, with the vague conception that 
they are unable to make them pay. They 
belong to that school of farming which 
needed one hundred acres, and only 
aimed at one, or two, or three kinds of 
crops a year. Intensive farming they 
know nothing about; and, as a conse- 
quence, a good living goes to waste un- 
der their eyes. 

Changed conditions have made -it pos- 
sible that many of these old places, with 
modern occupants, may be made profit- 
ableinvestments. Innotafewcasesin New 
England they have already been trans- 
formed into market gardens—touching 
lines of transportation that carry prod- 
uce quickly to town markets. This is 
the ideal we are to aim after—country 
homes that combine the useful and the 
beautiful, so that we shall not only be 
able te enjoy them but live by them. As 
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a rule, the deserted homes of New Eng- 
land and New York are not the most 
barren of spots. They have been de- 
serted, or are in hopeless decadence, be- 
cause their owners have no other ideas 
of farming except what their fathers 
had; and cannot readjust themselves to 
new conditions. When the enormous 
corn crop of the West and wheat crop of 
the prairie States made it impossible to 
grow wheat and corn profitably in our 
Eastern States, it left the owners of these 
properties entirely adrift. Of intensive 
farming or small fruit farming they 
knew nothing. There was little plastic- 
ity in their heredity. The Yankee is not 
by any means the acute sharper that he 
is often pictured. When he finds a 
money-making device he naturally makes 
too much of it; but he stands ready to 
leave his home and his land if there is 
golden promise in another direction. 

Turn now to the other side of this 
question. It is not possible to place too 
much emphasis on the desirability of es- 
caping from the atmosphere of public re- 
sorts. They are necessarily money- 
making in their inception; and where 
they undertake to include the intellectual 
or moral, it is an infusion intended in 
the long run to increase profit. The re- 
sult is that in most of our public resorts, 
even of the better sort, there is an ex- 
ploitation of all sorts of fads, and a cer- 
tajn social vulgarity which in the end 
must leave its stamp on every person 
who frequents them. We may make 
some notable exceptions to this state- 
ment, but unfortunately it is the rule. 
The effect of social life at public resorts 
is especially disastrous to children who are 
just passing into womanhood and man- 
hood. The stifling effect on mothers 
and grown daughters is irreparable. The 
girl is in the market almost as plainly as 
if on an auction block. 

The public resort was a great public 
necessity during the off-clearing era,— 
that is, during the opening up of the 
more hidden and inaccessible of nature’s 
glory. It is and will be still needed, to 
exploit that superb scenery where homes 
cannot be established. Such places as 
the White Mountains offer us, and the 
Thousand Islands, and our valuable 
Springs, will be made available mainly 
through public houses. And there cer- 
tainly are great advantages, in the altru- 
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istic way, from being able to take many 
of our pleasures together.. But what we 
desire to point out is the advantage of es- 
tablishing private resorts for those who 
desire rest, peace, recreation, pure air, 
and a broader relation to the Purpose in 
Nature—for those who wish to escape 
the heat, the dust, and, above all, the con- 
ventionalisms of city life. There opens 
before us a new age, with larger respect 
for individual tastes and _ individual 
needs. In another part of this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT Mr. Powell has told 
the story of building up an abandoned 
farm from the standpoint of. practical 
experiment ; and he has shown the way 
to create sympathy with Nature. How 


could one better employ this year’s vaca- 
tion than in hunting for a country home? 


a 


The Bottom of the Sea. 


UntiL within the last fifty years 
practically nothing. was known of the 
depths of the sea. Since then, however, 
quite a good deal of interesting matter 
has been brought to light. But this, un- 
fortunately, has hardly spread beyond 
a smail circle of interested scientists. In 
the current issue of Science Professor 
Nutting, of the University of Iowa, tells 
what is now known about the bottom of 
the sea, its physical conditions and its 
fauna. We cannot do better than give a 
brief outline of his statements. 

The deep sea may be defined as that 
portion of the ocean which the sunlight 
does not penetrate, and in which vege- 
table life cannot exist. This is below the 
depth of 150 fathoms. The average 
depth of the sea, however, is of course 
much greater than this; indeed more 
than one-half the actual surface of the 
globe is over two miles beneath the sur- 
face of the water, and there is a spot near 
the Island of Guam, nearly six miles in 
depth, which is so far as is known the 
deepest abyss in the ocean. The tem- 
perature of deep water is uniformly low, 
about 40 degrees, and in many places it is 
actually below the freezing point of fresh 
water. The presence of oxygen, without 
which animal life cannot exist, is found 
everywhere. But what is most irmnpres- 
sive, a very careful study of oceanic cur- 
rents reveals the fact that the cold wa- 
ter of the polar regions, charged’ with 
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oxygen derived from the superincum- 
bent atmosphere, creeps along the bottom 
toward the equator from both poles, thus 
carrying oxygenated water over the vast 
area of sea bottom throughout the 
oceanic floor of the world. It also ap- 
pears that simultaneously there is a gen- 
eral trend of the surface water toward 
the poles. This whole circulatory scheme 
involves the general rise of the cold, deep 
water in the equatorial regions toward 
the surface, where it receives a fresh sup- 
ply of heat and oxygen and then returns 
to the frozen regions. Were it not for 
this circulation it is quite probable that 
the ocean would in time become too foul 
to sustain animal life. 

The physical conditions of the bottom 
of the ocean strike a human being as 
most forbidding, if not terrible. There 
is a practical absence of all sunlight; the 
water is freezing cold, subject to tre- 
mendous pressure, and moved by slow 
currents creeping from pole to equator. 
There are few abrupt changes of level, 
the great sea bottom being ordinarily as 
smooth as a Western prairie. The soil 
is organic in its origin, being composed 
of the remains of a few species of one- 
celled forms, individually minute but col- 
lectively of stupendous bulk. The skel- 
etons of these forms cover at the present 
time many millions of square miles of sea 
bottom. For the first few miles from 
shore the bottom of the sea is covered 
with all sorts of débris from the adja- 
cent lands. The surface is broken into 
rocky pinnacles and caverns, and the 
slopes support a more luxuriant fauna 
than any other part of the sea bottom. 
Beyond this land rim, to the depth of 
1,500 fathoms, the bottom takes on a dis- 
tinctively different character, being com- 
posed of a wet and slimy grayish mud, 
which is composed of countless millions 
of the tests of one-celled animals. Be- 
low the depth of about 2,000 fathoms the 
bottom changes to a fine-grained reddish- 
brown mud, oily to the feel. It is so 
finely divided that it takes many hours 
to settle when mixed in a glass of water. 
It is known as “ red clay,” and is sup- 
posed to be derived from the residue of 
innumerable hosts of pelagic animals re- 
maining after their skeletons have been 
dissolved in sea water. This sort of de- 
posit covers. an area greater than the to- 
tal land surface of the globe. Resting 
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immediately upon the bottoms already 
described is a layer of unknown depth of 
a “ flocculent ” material, which is called 
“bottom broth.” When first discovered’ 
it was named Bathybius by Huxley, who 
considered it a sort of primordial organ- 
ism from which the entire life of the 
globe may have originated. It has 
since been proved that Bathybius is not 
alive, tho organic, since it consists of the 
partially decomposed remains of sea ani- 
mals that have died near the surface, but 
have gradually sunk to the bottom, where 
they remain partially suspended in a lay- 
er of “ soup-like ” consistency and char- 
acter. This “ bottom broth ” is supposed 
to be the inexhaustible supply of nourish- 
ment for the innumerable creatures that 
exist at or near the bottom of the sea. 

Living creatures, both moving and im- 
movable, inhabit in countless numbers 
the ocean floor. They are built to with- 
stand the pressure of two or more tons 
to the square inch with as much apparent 
ease as terrestrial animals do their: six- 
teen pounds to a square inch. Indeed 
when they are brought to the surface and 
are released from the accustomed pres- 
sure they fall to pieces, as it were. The 
eyes bulge out, the swim-bladder pro- 
trudes from the mouth, the scales fall off 
and the flesh comes off in patches. The 
most remarkable thing about them, how- 
ever, is their brilliant coloring, for it 
seems an unquestionabe fact that they 
live in total darkness, as far as the light 
from the sun is concerned. Darwin ex-. 
plains the origin of colors in land ani- 
mals on utilitarian grounds, and if we 
can prove that these fishes have the pow- 
er of apprehending light their colors can 
easily be explained from a purely evolu- 
tionary standpoint. As _ these fishes 
have functional eyes and the most 
brilliant coloring, whereas the fish in the 
inland caves have only rudimentary eyes 
and practically no coloring, it would seem 
to be reasonable to-suppose that there is 
light of some kind at the bottom of the 
sea. This light is alrhost certainly phos- 
phorescent, and is emitted by the fish 
themselves. Animals of the sea, fur- 
thermore, are not evenly distributed over 
the sea bottom. Certain species live in 
vast sections. This has not yet been 
explained, as the general conditions for 
life would seem to be the same over mil- 
lions of miles of space: 
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Praise must be chiefly given to our 
Government and the English Govern- 
ment for what they have done toward 
giving us our knowledge of the deep sea. 
The famous voyages of the “ Challen- 
ger” and the “ Albatross ” have been the 
chief sources of our information. 


Js 


The American Woman. — 


AN article by Professor Miinsterberg, 
of Harvard, in the current issue of the 
International Monthly calls for attention 
as it contains the sanest and most pene- 
trating discussion we remember to have 
read of a question becoming every day 
more vital to our national welfare. What 
is the effect on the community of the 
higher education of women? Profes- 
sor Minsterberg pays a glowing tribute 
to our women, such a tribute as we have 
heard before and can never hear too 
often. She is indeed strong to guide and 
to console, a type of beauty and gracious 
wisdom which forms perhaps the chief 
boast of the Republic. But while recog- 
nizing the excellence of this womanly 
type, he still emphasizes the inherent dif- 
ference between the feminine and mas- 
culine mind. “The social psychologist,’ 
he says, “can feel no shadow of a doubt 
that neither coeducation nor the equality 
of opportunities has done anything to 
eliminate those characteristic features of 


‘the female mind which are well known 


the world over, and which it is our bless- 
ing not to have lost.” He sees in our 
institutions and culture a dangerous pre- 
dominance of the feminine qualities, and 
suggests a remedy. The question is one 
not to be hastily answered or laid aside. 

It is interesting to read in the language 
of psychology the distinction between the 
masculine and feminine intellect, which. 
all persons feel but cannot always ex- 
press. “In the female mind the contents 
of consciousness have the tendency to 
fuse into a unity, while they remain sepa- 
rate in the man’s mind.” Hence arise 
woman’s tact and esthetic feeling, her 
instinctive insight, enthusiasm, sym- 
pathy, her natural wisdom and morality; 
but, on the other hand, her lack of logical 
consistency, her neglect of distinctions, 
her mixing of principles, her readiness 
to follow her feelings and emotions. In. 
the higher plane the feminine mind is 
receptive where the masculine is creative. 
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He thinks an unfortunate predominance 
of these qualities is observable in Ameri- 
can culture. 

We wish it were possible to refute 
Professor Miinsterberg’s deductions, but 
truth compels us to admit that the case 
is even stronger than he puts it. The 
predominance of the feminine qualities 
is shown in our literature, which wavers 
between effeminate weakness and that 
other extreme, the worship of rude, un- 
controlled force, which is equally femi- 
nine. We are held spellbound by absurd 
tales of adventure like “ To Have and 
to Hold” and “The Helmet of 
Navarre,” in which heroic strength is 
exerted with a prodigality that would 
have put Dumas to the blush. Our art 
students study abroad and by their re- 
ceptive talent carry off all the prizes, but 
their ability is too apt to end with tuition ; 
they rarely attain to the originality of 
real creation. It is shown at times even 
in our political life; we do not like to 
consider the distinctions of race and 
class, but are too often guided by our 
emotions into a flabby sense of unconsid- 
ered equality. We are sometimes carried 
by our sentiments into noble acts of hu- 
manity, but are not incapable afterward, 
when the distinguishing guidance of 
statesmanship is needed, of ‘surrendering 
ourselves into the hands of a policy of 
greed which is dictated by masculine 
qualities indeed, but not by masculine 
culture. The same predominance shows 
itself disagreeably in the alarming spread 
of such a‘superstition as Christian Sci- 
ence, which accepts as one of its corner- 
stones this saying of its founder: “ Man 
is the generic term of all humanity; 
woman is the highest species of man.” 

The cause of this predominance, this 
“ femination,” as he calls it, of our cul- 
ture, Professor Miinsterberg with much 
acumen attributes to the manner in 
which America was settled. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, according to this theory, 
the material opening and settling of a 
country move parallel with the develop- 
ment of the inner culture, and the man 
is thus able to meet the requirements of 
this twofold public task; he gives his 
energies to the material and political 
necessities as long as the mental and spir- 
itual culture is low, and in proportion as 
he is freed from these rudimentary tasks 
he turns to education and art, while the 
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woman, at every stage, cares for the 
private life of the family. In America 
this normal course was changed, because 
the material opening of the country coin- 
cided with the possession of a most com- 
plex inner culture brought over from 
Europe ready-made, not grown of the 
soil. Hence a new division of labor had 
to be discovered. The side-function of 
culture was assumed by woman; she had 
to care for the inner culture of the na- 
tion in order that the arms of the man 
might be free for the more immediate and 
grosser work before him. Such vicari- 
ous functioning must cease as soon as 
the material development of a country 
reaches a state which allows man more 
liberty for other pursuits, and as soon 
as female superiority begins to effemi- 
nate the higher culture. Both these con- 
ditions, Professor Miinsterberg believes, 
have now been fulfilled in America. We 
agree with him so far, but cannot quite 
follow him in the proposed remedy. 

Certainly this increase of culture 
which is to leaven the mass of dull.mas- 
culinity must proceed primarily from the 
universities. It is time that our univer- 
sities awoke to their responsibilities in 
this respect, and it is time that this func- 
tion of the universities were more gen- 
erally recognized by the public. We 
have ourselves condemned that “ Gospel 
of Wealth” which led the President of 
the United States Steel Corporation to 
advise young men not to go to college 
if they would follow his path of ambi- 
tious success. It is not, of course, neces- 
sary or possible that all men should go 
to college, nor is the college the only 
means of attaining culture; but it is of 
supreme importance that the ideal which 
the colleges ought to represent, and 
sometimes do represent, should be held 
up as something higher and more de- 
sirable than the mere acquisition of 
wealth or manipulating of material 
forces. 

It is important furthermore that the 
culture given by the universities should 
be of a more distinctly masculine nature. 
The method of effecting this is, accord- 
ing to Professor Miinsterberg, to make 
our universities, like those of Germany, 
mere shops for the advancing of human 
knowledge. In this respect Professor 
Minsterberg certainly does not do our 
institutions justice. They are to-day ac- 
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complishing much more in this direction 
than he admits. And the growth of 
creative scholarship among us is no 
doubt a step in the right direction, for in 
the nature of the case scholarship which 
demands creative faculty must rest in 
the hands of the men. ° But there is a dis- 
tinct impression among the more 
thoughtful of our college men that we 
have progressed far enough in the imita- 
tion of German methods. There is an- 
other end besides the mere amassing 
and advancing of knowledge; a still 
higher ideal is that development of cul- 
ture and character in which the English 
universities have easily surpassed those 
of Germany. Our own universities have 
never lost sight of this higher goal, but 
they have, as our censor maintains, per- 
mitted the “ femination” of this ideal. 
The increase of productive work does 
indeed tend to render scholarship mas- 
culine, but when insisted on too exclu- 
sively tends also to eliminate culture as 
well as effeminacy. Our universities 
have other means at hand; they can op- 
pose coeducation, which, even in the dis- 
guised form seen in the junction of such 
institutions as Harvard and Radcliffe, 
fosters the predominance of the femi- 
nine; they can use their influence to 
restore to its former position of honor the 
study of Latin and Greek, whose influ- 
ence and interest are almost purely mas- 
culine ; they can in many other ways dis- 
courage the over-emphasis of what is 
feminine in our higher culture. 


a 


M. Jules Siegfried, for- 
merly Minister of In- 
dustries in France, re- 
peats ‘his assertion concerning President 
McKinley’s remarks to him about pro- 
tection. The President told him, he says, 
that he had formerly been a strong advo- 
cate of protection but had greatly modi- 
fied his views on this subject during the 
last few years. The French visitor’s re~ 
port of the remainder of the interview 
indicates, however, that the President 
was speaking of his desire for a modifica- 
tion of the tariff by treaties of reciprocity 
rather than by a general reduction of the 
duties now imposed. It is well known 
that the President would like to see the 
pending treaties ratified. Senator 
Hanna says that he, too, has a friendly 


The Treaties of 
Reciprocity 


‘Ballot Reform in 
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interest in those treaties ; and he explains 
that the principal cause of the Senate’s 
failure to act upon them, or even to con- 
sider their provisions, was that they were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, when they should have been 
sent to the Committee on Finance. But 
the Senator must know that the attitude 
of the chairman and other members of 
the Finance Committee toward the treat- 
ies was not more friendly than that of 
Mr. Lodge and others in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, who would not 
even permit the treaties to be reported, 
and that the chairman of the Finance 
Committee assisted Mr. Lodge in smoth- 
ering these commercial agreements. 
Does he expect that Chairman Aldrich 
will be a champion of reciprocity in De- 
cember-next, and that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, with Mr. Lodge as 
chairman, will make haste to report the 
treaties for consideration? If Mr. Hanna 
really longs for reciprocity he must see 
that the Senate is the field for his mis- 
sion work. If the Senate persists next 
winter in ignoring the treaties, it wil 
thus hasten the coming of that general 
revision of the tariff which he would like 
to prevent. . 


The Pennsylvania Bal- 
lot Law has a clause 
known as the “ assist- 
ance clause,” which permits a voter to 
take a helper into the booth with him to 
aid in the marking of the ballot. This pro- 
vision is of such a character that it en- 
ables the worker to see that a vote is de- 
livered after it has been promised to him. 
We have heard of instances where one 
worker has marked upward of a hun- 
dred votes, or, in other words, has cast 
one hundred votes at a single election; 
and the story is told that in Clearfield 
County the superintendent of a coal mine 
marked the ballots of three hundred and 
twenty of his Italian employees at a sin- 
gleelection. This seems almost incredible, 
but the incident is vouched for by those 
in whom we have entire confidence. It 
is not unnatural that the politicians 
should object to the elimination of this 
clause, and that they should be unwilling: 
to abolish the party column and party 
circle by means of which a voter can 
cast a vote for the entire party ticket by 


Pennsylvania 
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a single cross mark. The “ worker ” and 


the “ boss ” want such a device because 
it enables them to work in objectionable 
candidates along with a few respectable 
ones. Nevertheless, the popular demand 
for ballot reform that shall include the 
correction of these evils and of partisan 
discriminations has grown so strong that 
Senator Quay during his canvass for re- 
election definitely pledged himself to 
these reforms, and also promised to sup- 
port any bill which Col. James M. Guf- 
fey, the Democratic leader of the State, 
might draft. Colonel Guffey took him at 
his word and prepared a bill which in- 
cluded a correction of these evils. But 
Quay would not agree either to the aboli- 
‘tion of the party column or to the elimi- 
nation of the assistance clause. So the 
hopes of the ballot reformers have been 
again disappointed—if they really placed 
“any dependence upon Quay’s promises. 
He has proposed a Constitutional Con- 
vention as the readiest means of meeting 
the popular demands; but there is no de- 
sire for a Constitutional revision under 
Quay auspices, and therefore he has in- 
timated that he would support a bill re- 
establishing the old “vest pocket ” sys- 
tem. This suggestion does not seem to 
arouse any more interest than the other ; 
and the present prospects are that the 
people will continue to insist upon an 
Australian ballot similar to that now used 
in Massachusetts. To quote a promi- 
nent Quay leader: “ There will be no 
ballot reform legislation this session, but 
it will be the predominant issue in the 
gubernatorial campaign of 1902.” 


& 


Birds and vi Erpvably — be eeny 
pat eople as so much sentimen- 
a talism when they hear of our 
obligations to the birds; and it certainly 
1s on the sentimental basis that most of 
the plea for protection of the birds is 
placed. Yet it is a plain fact that we can- 
not make farming pay if we count out 
bird help. Of course, this assertion does 
not apply to a single farm, in a favored 
locality ; but it affirms that farming, as 
an industry, depends on the presence of 
certain birds, in sufficient numbers to 
keep under our insect enemies. So far 
the only rival man has met is the bugs, 
slugs and beetles—tribes that owe their 
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power to their apparent insignificance. 
Nor has the problem yet been settled 
whether we shall be able to come out vic- 
torious in the struggle with these minute 
creatures. Higher civilization is a proc- 
ess that involves so;much readjustment 
of nature that we are certain to bring 
upon ourselves new predatory tribes. 
Nearly every caterpillar, locust, worm 
or curculio originally lived in lands un- 
touched by the plow. Cutting down for- 
ests has compelled these creatures to 
change their feeding grounds, and mod- 
ify their habits. Fortunately, the same 
is true of the birds; for the destruction 
of forests also brings to our orchards 
every year more varieties that have here- 
tofore held to the wild woods. Before 
chimneys were built by the whites, the 
swift or swallow lived in hollow trees. 
Now coal gas is driving him back largely 
to his old habitat. But most of the 
thrushes and sparrows have become con- 
tented and permanent neighbors. Not 
one of them should be condemned for 
taking his meals from our cherry 
trees, before a very careful investiga- 
tion of all the facts. Government re- 
ports tell us that, with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two hawks and the 
black birds, and the sure exception of the 
English sparrow, the whole bird family 
may be set down as helpful to agricul- 
ture. 
& 


The terms of the settlement of the 
controversy over the purchase of the 
Burlington Railroad by the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern suggest that 
in the near future all the transcontinental 
roads west of the Mississippi will be 
controlled by a little group of capitalists, 
acting in concert, who will be able to pre- 
vent any competition in freight rates to 
and from the Pacific Coast. If this 
power over all the through lines shall be 
acquired, only by a very wise and con- 
servative use of it can the railway ques- 
tion be kept out of national politics. 

& 


Everybody will admit that Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller is using his money for 
the public good in establishing and sup- 
porting an Institute for Medical Re- 
search. The work of such institutions 
clearly promotes the welfare of mankind, 
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Commemorative Statues. 


A MONUMENT of any sort and any 
merit, by whomsoever erected, seems in- 
congruous in some situations which of 
themselves are naturally first suggested. 
For instance, the statue of Peter Cooper 
close to Cooper Union and that of Henry 
B. Hyde in the rotunda of the Equitable 
Life. The incongruity arises from the fact 
that in each of these instances the build- 
ing is itself a memorial, and one is re- 
minded of the inscription on the Chris- 
topher Wren tablet in St. Paul’s, which 
tells the visitor who seeks Wren’s monu- 
ment to look around him. Yet this in- 
congruity is seen to be only superficial 
when we stop to reflect, for there are two 
modifying considerations: one is, that 
the superfluousness of a memorial statue 
in presence of the greater building itself 
relates only to those of us who are adult 
cotemporaries of the person. Thus, Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher can never be more than 
a historical figure to any one in Plymouth 
Church who is nowless than twenty years 
old, and the personal knowledge of him 
will be further and further removed as 
soon as the last of those who lived with 
the man and knew him are gone. So of 
Peter Cooper; so of Henry B. Hyde. 
Personal testimony and memorabilia 
about these and other great men will 
serve measurably for a time; but soon 
they all become historical figures, to be 
learned only by history. And the knowl- 
edge thus obtained is liable to lack en- 
thusiasm. 

The other consideration is that these 
buildings are not memorials in the sense 


‘and degree they seem so to those of us’ 


who already have memories; St. Paul’s 
is a memorial, but these are not. The 
Equitable Building, as such, falls into 
line with other huge city structures, and 
will gradually have only its comparative 
rank. What is more important is that 
the work of the founder lay, and will al- 
ways lie, outside the building. He did 
construct the building, but incidentally 
to the real constructive work elsewhere 
and. not visible to the physical eye. 
Therefore the bronze figure by the vet- 
eran sculptor Ward, which was so re- 
cently unveiled, has a fitting service in 
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the Equitable rotunda—as tribute, re 
minder, provocative of inquiry, and in- 
centive to a lofty ambition. 


Cd 
Restraints of Liberty. 


WEstT VIRGINIA now has a law de- 
signed for “protection,” both of the 
State and of insurance agents and com- 
panies therein, against transactions with 
outside insurance companies. One sec- 
tion makes it a penal offense for any 
home company or resident agent—and 
the act, be it noted, applies to all kinds 
of insurance, life included—to reinsure 
all or part of any risk with any outside 
company not authorized to operate in 
West Virginia. So far the law is per- 
haps not unusual, but Section 1 forbids 
any outside and authorized company 
from writing any insurance contract 
whatever on property or life in West 
Virginia, until such contract has been 
approved and countersigned “ in writing 
by an agent who is a resident in this 
State.” Authorized companies and resi- 
dent agents are within the State’s juris- 
diction, but the section proceeds to enact 
that “ no person shall pay or forward any 
premiums or applications or in any man- 
ner ” aid in insuring any Virginia prop- 
erty or life in any non-authorized com- 
pany. The declared intent is not to pro- 
tect the citizen against worthless insur- 
ance, but “ that the State may receive the 
taxes ” levied on premiums. 

This drastic attempt to collect a tax 
which is at least of very questionable 
morality and expediency is suggestive. 
Moreover, if a citizen of West Virg'nia 
chooses to insure his house or his lit in 
some company, bad or good, which ior 
some reason is not duly admitted to the 
State, the State forbids him to do s0; 
neither may an agent forward a premium 
nor the principal pay one. Clearly, 
malum prohibitum, but as clearly, non 
malum 1m se. ; 

What is there in the provident applica- 
tion of savings to insurance whic 
makes all manner of restrictions upon 1t 
necessary ; what can justify them? And 
must not the sponge be one day passed 
over scores of pages of vexatious insuf- 
ance .laws? 





MEMORIAL OF THE LATE HENRY B. HYDE. 


One of the most striking works of art in down town New York is the new statue of 
the late Henry B.: Hyde, founder of the Equitable Lite Assurance Society, in the 
rotunda of the Equitable Life Building. The date of its unveiling was May 2, the sec- 
ond anniversary of Mr Hyde’s death. The statue is the work of J.Q. A. Ward. Itis 
of heroic size, and stands at the intersection of the vaulted streets of its building, that 
city within a city. Many years will pass before a corporation erects a greater work of 
memorial decoration than this ripe achievement of Mr. Ward, the beloved president of 
the Sculpture Society, who has never done better work technically than this portrait 
of afriend. The modeling for bronze and for no other material, the easy pose of the 
figure clothed like a man of the world of his own day in garments hard to manage 
artistically Pip here made positively picturesque by masterly handling, the power and 
character of the dominant head, all conspire for a noble effect hardly to be realized 
from a photograph. 





FINANCIAL. 


The Railway Problem. 


Last week’s agreement of the warring 
powers in the railroad world practically 
tends to promote that community of in- 
terest for which the leaders professed to 
be striving before thé quarrel over the 
‘Burlington purchase caused the corner in 
Northern Pacific. The dominant inter- 
ests in Union Pacific have agreed with 
Mr. Hill that J. Pierpont Morgan shall 
name for Northern Pacific a Board of 
Directors, the understanding being that 
all the prominent interests affected by the 
Burlington deal shall be represented. 
That is to say, Union Pacific is to have— 
in company with Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern—representation _ satis- 
factory to itself; and the Northwestern 
and St. Paul roads are not to be over- 
looked. The admission of these two 
companies suggests plans for a more com- 
plete consolidation. 

What the Union Pacific intends to do 
with the Northern Pacific shares bought 
during the battle does not yet appear. 
The entire issue of $100,000,000 Union 
Pacific convertible 4 per cent. bonds was 


listed last week. Of this issue, $40,000,- 
000 has already covered the purchase of 
Southern Pacific stock for control of that 


road. It is supposed that the remaining 
$60,000,000 may be used in some way for 
covering the purchases of Northern Pa- 
cific (which may have amounted to as 
much as $75,000,000), but there are no 
Northern Pacific shares in the collateral 
securities enumerated. As the bonds are 
to be used for “lawful corporate pur- 
poses,” however, this broad statement of 
purpose may permit them to be applied 
hereafter to the accumulated Northern 
Pacific stock. 

The Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Burlington are now interlaced by a com- 
munity of interest based chiefly upon 
ownership. In this rapid movement for 
grouping or consolidating the great lines 
west of the Mississippi, one transcon- 
tinental road, the Atchison, has not yet 
been placed. It may also be noted that 
the Gould interests in the Southwest, 
now believed to be in alliance with the 
Harriman-Standard Oil interests, are 
disturbing railway equilibrium in the 
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East by striving to obtain an outlet to the 
North Atlantic seaboard. Large opera- 
tions in the railway world appear to be 
under consideration ; and these may lead 
to new contests. The Gould-Rockefeller 
interests would like to control the Lack- 
awanna road as an Eastern outlet, using 
the Wabash to connect it with their 
Southwestern group. 

But such an arrangement would not 
be acceptable to the harmonized Vander- 
bilt and Pennsylvania interests, controll- 
ing the Central, Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more and Ohio routes. The Gould sys- 
tem has no Pacific outlet. If the Penn- 
sylvania system has set out to control 
and absorb the Atchison, as some think, 
it will resent the interference of any 
other interest in that quarter. But the 
Gould system could use Union Pacific or 
Sbuthern Pacific. The marked advances 
in the price of certain shares last week— 
Lackawanna, 18%; Atchison, 1014; St. 
Paul, 13; Northwest, 10; Rock Island, 
814; Union Pacific, 11%4; Missouri Pa- 
cific, 544; Pennsylvania, 6; Central, 7% 
—are regarded by some as having a rela- 
tion to large new projects or newly-de- 
veloped differences; and the hidden 
movement is supposed by some to be con- 
nected with efforts to establish through 
lines from New York to the Pacific. 


Several of these lines have been mapped 


out by imaginative speculators ; but when 
the existing situation west of the Missis- 
sippi is taken into account, and the in- 
terlaced investments of great capitalists 
both in the East and in the West are con- 
sidered, the shore-to-shore problem is 
seen to be a very complicated and diffi- 
cult one. It can scarcely be expected that 
peace and harmony will prevail without 
interruption while the railway powers 
are moving toward a solution of it. 


ot 


....Dividends and coupons 
nounced : 


U. S. Leather Co. (preferred), $1.50 per share, 

payable July rst. : 
outhern Pacific Co. (various coupons), pay- 

able at 23 Broad street June rst. 

International Paper Co. (quarterly), 14; per 
cent.. payable Tuly 1st. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. coupons, payable at 
Central Trust Co. June rst. 
‘N.Y. Central & Hudson River R. R., 14 
per cent., payable July 15th. 


an- 
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SCROFULA VERMILYE & CO., 
1 dey aradek Ghedits as tol isles idle 3 BANKERS, 


any disturbance during the whole period of And Dealers in Government Bonds ns bey | h4 ~ " 
childhood. and Other Investment Securities. Sich Revkinges, 
on bg ig produce Pekin gaping of ee "Deposits recetved and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
stoma wels, dyspepsia, catarrh, an 
marked tendency to consumption before mani- a securities listed at the New Fork, ponent ee 
festing itself in much cutaneous eruption or | High-class Municipal and Kailroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
glandular swelling. delivery. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite free NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
from it, and for its complete cradication you can 


rely on TD © INT ? 'T 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. | Turow your oun carpets Away! 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 











Send them to us. We will make handsome Rugs out 
of them—any size. No matter how old your carpets 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Buy Kerosene Oil Lamps that ARE Good os 
Before you move to the Country. NOVELTY RUC CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


“MILLER” LAMPS 
Perey Launches and Yachts 


, All Styles. Beautiful Designs. - 
They make Elegant Wedding Gifts. Wirrwiwirin iit) 11 ; 
Baaltrs. Tt they will not supply, we can. GASOLINE, STEAM @ SAIL 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., MANUFACTURERS. 18 to 35-foot Launches in ities: 


Larger sizes to order 
We , bet. ® “ 
ee Tt ee ae AMERICAN MOTOR CO., 


185 Broadway, New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

















EER e eee eee eee eee tt ett 
It’s all in the Lens 
TAKE A 


K orona 


CAMERA 


with you and bring back a pictorial rec- 
ord of your vacation. 





_ ARE LOADED IN pins so WITH CARTRIDGE FILM 
- $5.00 
ry or ig Bxponire Film 15.00 
diets 6or te Bx 12 Ex Film 2.0 


away with the Focusing Cloth, Brilliant 


Finder and other new 


We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILM for ha hand-camera work 
Heer aie aed caly on WOTOha Cameras 


CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
taa-124 PifthzAvenue New York Gundlach , Optical Co. 

* ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EEEEEEEEEEEEFEEEEEEFESFEEEEEFF, 
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The New Buckeye Cameras | 
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NON-RUSTABLE 
CLUBS 
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HUNT FACTORY! 


| WESTBORO, MASS. 
































“GLOBE GASOLINE ENGINES. 


FOR Ha a ee eRY ~ 3 RV ICE. 


r LAU NCH 
ALSO FOR 
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Aways READY For INSTANT SERVICE, ¥ 
No Expense. Except WHEN In OPERATION. d 
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PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO. 
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EST and most Econom- 

ical Coffee Grown only 

3 3 Use two-thirds 

Ce the regular quan- 

tity you would of any other 

Coffee. Bomoja is packed 

in absolutely 1-Pound ‘Air 

Tight trade mark bars, 

which preserves the strength 

and flavor for any length of time, even after it has 
been opened. 

Good Drinking Coffees............ 12c., 15c. and 18c. 

Very Fine Coffees. ........ ..-... ....20€. and 25¢c, 

Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons, rk English 

Paton impor ae kaon LAS 

30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c. per Ib. 


We make a specialty of selling the finest 
Fancy Elgin Creamery 


BUTTER at COST. 


All Orders b 


Mail or Telephone (2451 
Cortlandt) 


receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
P. O. Box 289, Cor. Church St., New York. 





geratw liars is especially adapted to 
FineFabrics and delicate Women — 





in Spares both 
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FRESH AT NIGHT. 


if One Uses the Right Kind of Food. 


If by proper selection of food one can feel strong 
and fresh at the end of a day’s work, it is worth 
while to know the kind of food that will produce 
this result. 

A ‘school teacher of*Media, Kan., says in this 
connection: “‘I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts 
Food five months ago. At that time my health was 
so poor that I thought I would have to give up my 
work altogether. I was rapidly losing in weight, 
had little appetite, was nervous and sleepless, and 
experienced, almost constantly, a feeling of exhaus- 
tion. I tried various remedies without good results, 
then I determined to give particular attention: to 


my food, and have learned something of the prop- 


erties of Grape-Nuts for rebuilding the brain and 
nerve centers. 


“TI commenced using that food and have since 
made a constant and rapid improvement in health 
‘in spite of the fact that all this time I have been 
engaged in the most strenuous and exacting work. 

* T have gained twelve pounds in weight and have 
a good appetite, my nerves are steady, and I sleep 
sound. I have such strength and reserve force that 
I feel almost as strong and fresh at the close of @ 
day’s work as at the beginning. 

“ Before using Grape Nuts I was troubled much 
with weak eyes, but as my vitality increased the 
eyes became stronger. I never heard of food as’ 
nutritious and economical as Grape-Nuts. Please 
omit my name from print.” Name can be gre by 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Finest 


things are the ones which 

need Pearline most. The 

fact that a thing is delicate 
| is the very reason why you 
| should wash it with Pearline. 
Nothing else can get it clean 
with so little rubbing. The 
women who are the most 
particular about their 
washing and housework 
are the ones who are the 
most enthusiastic about 


Pearline 
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JUST MARRIED 


GOERZ 
LENSES 


Eastman. ‘Kodaks 


We are now ready to supply our Double 
Anastigmat Lenses fitted to the No. 2 and 3 
Folding Pocket Kodak and the No, 3, 4 
and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double 
Anas and New Automatic T. I. B. Shut- 
ter, com ete, $61.g0. : 

If you ve # Kodak we will fita Lens and Shutter 
for $14.00 less. 


This Lens and Shutter may be de- 
tached for use on another camera, 


For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or 
_ to the 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 
g2 East Union Square, New York . 














ae ~~ we sttocd 


Save 'Zofyour (J OO MAO cary pertect 


COAL BILL DRESS SHIELD 


By usin Beng Sys 
tem of Heating, which % ODORLESS 
the most economical. | iY ~ IMPER VIOUS 


Your house can be y re 

heated to summer NO CHEMICALS 
rature in zero 4 

a mPveather with || , NO RUBBER 
two-thirds the 4 WASHABLE 
coal used by bes 
other _methods. Ss LVL Every Pair Warranted. 
ni or - Vj ~~ ew 

— oe 2 : Recommended for their hygienic qualit 


by Journuls of 
book showing 5 If your ¢ dealer does not 


homes of our keep them, send 
trons with their printed endorsements. Free'for postal. =f conta for ample pair 
VANCE BOILER WORKS, 29 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. Ley OMS 1FC. CO, 

















THE SOLITAIRE (4 d. v.) has io gd neatly tacked with 
upholstery buttons, and ~ attached at each lower corner 
rnam pons \. 


knobs. 
is vi pa | effective, see of a wide valance over which is 
@ narrow val: 


Palmer’s Patented Hammocks 4 


Perfection, Arawana, Utopia, Solitaire 


Hammock Supports, Hammock Awnings, Hammock [los- 
quito of Patterns, Co Trapeze Suspension rs. Largest Va- 
Tiety of Pa - ena ors and ‘oe Also manufac- 
turer of =. Nettin Crinoline Dress 
Lining, Wieden s: loth, School , etc., etc. 


HIGHFST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Il. E. PALMER, Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. 


Catalogue Supplied to the Treée. NEW YORK OFFICE; 62 WHITE STREET, 
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WHERE’S THE USE? 


Drugging with Coffee and Keeping Sick all the Time. 


A coffee drinker is liable to a smash almost any 
time and without much warning. A New York 
man, C. W. Bedford, 1065 Lex. Ave., says that 
when he was in apparently perfect health, weighing 
about 185 pounds, with good appetite, he suddenly 
had a severe attack of gastritis. He lost his appe- 
tite and the doctor put him on a rigid diet and gave 
him remedies, but all to no purpose. He says: 
“Bverybody I met had a cure and I tried a lot of 
them. I lost weight until I reached 144 pounds. I 
had those nasty gastric staggers. 


“About the middle of the summer, when on a 
vacation, a friend asked whether I drank coffee or 
not. Being told that I did, he suggested that I 
quit it and take Postum Food Coffee and Grape- 

uts breakfast food. I laughed at him and told 
him that I was through with special articles of diet. 

“One day the nerves had another bad smash, and 

I concluded to quit coffee and see if that was really 
the cause of the trouble. 
_ “Next morning I had Postum for breakfast, and 
it was well made and tasted good. I also had 
Grape-Nuts’ for breakfast, and from that day my 
troubles began to fade away. 

“T am steadily gaining in flesh, can sleep nat- 
urally, and can eat whatever I want. What is the 
use of a man’s drinking an article like coffee that 
poisons him, and causes such troubles as I have had, 
when you can have a delicious Food Coffee like 
Postum that builds up instead of tearing down.” 
Health is worth more than all the coffee on earth. 





Prevention of. Disease. 


KEEP THE STOMACH RIGHT. 

It is surprising what a safeguard a healthy 
stomach is against disease. And again it is’ not 
so surprising when it is remembered that the only 
way we get pure blood, strong nerves and firm 
flesh is. from wholesome food, well digested. It is 


the half digested food that causes the mischief. 


When .the:‘stomach is weak, slow, inactive the 
food lies in the stomach for hours, fermenting, 
forming gases which ‘poison the‘blood and the 
whole system, causing headache, pains in the 
back, shoulder blades and chest, loss of appetite, 
palpitation, biliousness. 

The safest cure for indigestion is. Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of vegetable es- 
sences, fruit salts, pure pepsin and Golden Seal. 
Dissolve one or two of these tablets in the mouth 
after each meal. They are pleasant tasting, and 
mingling with the food so assist the weak stomach 
that. the. food. is perfectly digested before it. Aas 
time to ferment. 

Stuart’s: Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion 
and increase flesh because they digest fiesh form- 
ing foods like meat, eggs, etc. 

Sold by druggists. at 50 cents. per package. 
Absolutely safe and harmless. 





Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICES: 83 LOMBARD S8T., E. C.; 60 ST. JAMES ST., S. W. 


Capital $2,000,000. 


Surplus $4,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator ; takes entire charge of Real and 
Personal Estates ; carefully selected securities offered for investment. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF 


EDIT available in all parts of the world. 
ALSO COMMEKCIAL LETTERS 0 


F CREDIT ISSUED. 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUG@T and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

JOHN GABEE Manager ‘Woveien “Debartment 
A r Fore! ent. 

E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. 


GEORGE R. TURNBULL. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. M 8d. Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDW. * jurer. 

F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 


R. C. NEWTON. Trust’ Officer. 


Samuei D. Babcock. ter R. Gillette, 
George F. Bak : 3. Hav 








mont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 








DIRECTORS : 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N. J e, 


Alexander E. Orr, 
Walter B Oakman, 
. Rogers, 
H, MoK. Twombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


London Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; LEVI P. MORTON, DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 





SUMMER HATS, 


Exclusive Styles. _ 


LIGHT WEIGHT SOFT AND 
DERBY HATS. 


MOST EXQUISITE Panama and Straw Hats 
ever produced. Lewmest Prices. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 49 Nassau Street. 
Late Bird &- Go, 





_——t 
* 


1] 688 BROADWAY. 
723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


>t 
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READING NOTICES 


The Exhibit ot the Electric Vehicle Company at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 


The exhibit of the Electric Vehicle Company at 
the Pan-American Exposition is the 1 t in the 
number of vehicles and most complete in the varied 
assortment‘ of styles of any sing es, made at 
an exposition in this country or abroa There are 
in all thirty-one automobiles of the well-known 
“Columbia” and “ Riker” types. in the company’s 
inclosure in the Transportation Building, and several 
others in practical demonstration about the Exposition 

rounds. Five fields of active service are included with- 
n the range of the exhibit—namely, ordinary pleasure 
riding about city and suburbs, long-distance touring, 
transportation by means of conveyances with large seat- 
ing capacity, delivery service for department stores 
and similar concerns and heavy trucking work. The 
leasure vehicles exhibited include runabouts, phetons, 

ictorias, surreys and_ cabriolets. They have 
a maximum speed of 12 to 18 miles per hour 
and are so simple that they can be operated py man, 
woman or child.. Automobiles for »rivate and public 
livery service include the broughara, demi-coach, rail- 
way cab and public hansom. A_ two-ton truck 
is also on exhibition. This truck has been in 
the active service of the company at its Elizabeth- 
port factory for several years, carrying heavy loads 
under all conditions of weather and roadway. I 
has a capacity of 25 miles on one charge, and speeds 
are given at the rate of 7 and 10 miles per hour. 





A GOLD MINE FOR THE VACATIONIST FREE. 

Weil, summer time makes us think of vacations, 
but where to go is the question. 

New England is one great pleasure ground, and 
either at the shore or in the glorious mountains 
there is variety enough to satisfy all. There are 
ample accommodations in every region, and the 
luxuriant furnishings and sumptuous table which 
the inn-keeper = has gained for New England 
a reputation of extensive = rtions. Another fea- 
ture which gives New England a decided prominence 
as a summer resort are the exceptional transporta- 
tion facilities at the command of the tourist. It 
matters not from which point you gain entrance 
to the region, for in every direction the Boston & 
Maine Railroad has a service which includes through 
express trains equipped with modern parlor and 
sleeping-cars. Its phen od Department, with head- 
quarters in Boston, compi es a book known as “ Sum- 
mer Resorts and Tours,’ which is nothing less than 
a “‘vacation pointer.” It includes a list of hotels 
and boarding-houses, rates, routes, maps and steamer 
connections. Send for it—it is free, and contains 
everything you want to know about vacations.—Adv. 


DELIGHTS OF THE GREAT LAKES, 

To very many of our reader: he delights of a voyage on 
the Great Lakes are unknown. [fo allsuch we recommend 
the perusal of a handsome little book issued 7 the Northern 
Steamship Company entitied ‘In the World no Trip Like 
This.” The book contains the o atioas of Miss Jean- 
nette L. Gilder while en route on one of the Company’s mag- 
nificent steamship” and also some interesting confessions 
of a British tourist which conclude with this advice : ‘Never 
undertake another trip to Europe until you have seen your 
own country, and especially the Great Lakes. They eclipse 
anything to be found in the Old World.” The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and describes the points of interest along 
the route from Buffalo to Duluth. Through the summer 
season connections are made at 
express steamer ‘“‘ Manitou ’’ to and from Chicago. A copy 
of the book and other literature will be sent on application 
to W. M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE-LOW PRICE. 


Those who have used the Chicago Writing Machine uni- 
versally concede its all ‘round excellence and durability. It 
is unusually simple in construction, having only 825 separate 
parts, while some typewriters have 2,000 or more. It has the 
standard keyboard, its 32 _— printing 90 different char- 
acters. Among other desirable features of the ‘‘ Chicago” 
are the light and easy running carriage, the marginal reg- 
ulator, perfect and permanent alignment and protection 
afforded unfinished work by a locking device. The price is 
only $35, a saving of $65 over most of the high grade type 
write’ The peg 4 Writing Mac 07 Wendell 


rs. hine Co., 
S8t., Chi , will be pleased to give full particulars of this 
wonderful machine, . 





A UNIQUE BICYCLE EXHIBI®. - 


Among the exhibits in the Transportation. Building of 
the Pan American Exposition may be seen two wheel- 
men petialing ~~ a rough ro One rides: a: rigid- » 
frame wheel, the other a Pierce cushion-frame. The fig- 
ures, though of wax, are extremely-Hfelike, and the mov- 
ing floor upon which they ride completes the illusion. 
The man on the rigid frame, jarred by constant. vi- 
bration, is the picture of discomfort, while the rider 
of the cuahion-frame wheel, rolling along as if on 
a floor of smooth marble, is smil and happy. The 
originality of this idea attracts the attention of all 
passers by. The leader of the George N. Pierce Com- 
pany is the Pan-American Special, a cushion-frame, 
oes tl coaster-brake bicycle of strong mechanism 
and attractive appearance. , 


FURNISHINGS FOR SUMMER HOMES, 


Messrs. H. O’Neill & Company, Sixth Avenue, 
Twentieth to Twenty-first streets, are offering special 
bargains in furnishin h 
them are beds and bu 


KORONA CAMERAS. 
In planning for 


. 


our vacation outfit be sure to 
include a camera. ot vay | will it be the means of 
iving you many pleasant hours while the vacation 
asts, but it will enable Fy to bring home for the 
enjoyment of yourself and friends a pictorial record 
of the scenes you have visited. The Korona Cameras 
manufactured y the Gundlach Optical Co., of 
Rochester, N. +, are provided wi several - new 
features found only on these cameras, which render 
them especially desirable. 


UNITED STATES TUBE CO. 


The United States Tube Co., of Buffalo, whose 
advertisement appears in another part of this paper, 
has been recommended to THE INDEPENDENT by sev- 
eral reliable business men of Buffalo. 


If you want good coffee, try the celebrated Bomoja 
brand sold by the Great American Tea Company, 31 
and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


*“ DAPA’'S 
SHIRT 


is made of 


st 
; Wee. 


Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


inches 


TREAT & CONVERSE, ageria'tor this Muslin, 


79.& 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston °*.° PHILADELPHIA ‘.° BALTIMORY 
Cuicaso ** St. Touts 





